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Foreword 


HE CORONATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
II offers the Editors of History Today 
both an opportunity and a problem. 

The scope of the opportunity reed scarcely 
be underlined. What better moment could 
be found for some account of the effect of 
Europe’s oldest and most firmly established 
monarchy upon the growth and develop- 
ment of the British people ? At the same 
time, how can such an account be compressed 
into the pages of a single issue ? . Since the 
ceremonial aspects of the Coronation will be 
described and illustrated elsewhere — 
several full-length books have already been 
published : others, no doubt, are underway 
—we have decided to concentrate our atten- 
tion on one or two outstanding features of 
its historical background. We have built 
our number around two great queens. Thus, 
while Professor Neale discusses the difficul- 
ties that were confronted and overcome by 
Queen Elizabeth I when she succeeded to 
the throne in 1558, and Mr. A. L. Rowse 
gives a lively picture of her actual Corona- 
tion Day, Mr. M. G. Brock studies the 
political situation that Queen Victoria in- 
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herited, at a time when the modern two- 
party system was still barely discernible. 
A consideration of Queen Victoria’s reign 
leads naturally to the question of the 
sovereign’s position in the twentieth cen- 
tury ; and this we have chosen to illustrate 
by an essay on Edward VII’s influence upon 
British foreign policy. And, since our 
present sovereign counts the Kings of Scots 
among her ancestors, we have included an 
essay by Eric Linklater in which he 
chronicles the achievements of William 
Wallace and Robert the Bruce. Finally, 
Dr. Charles Seltman provides a striking 
appraisal of the idea of kingship, which he 
traces back to the genius of Alexander the 
Great, probably the first. monarch whose 
personal character made him loved as well 
as feared—a ruler who became an imagina- 
tive symbol throughout the enormous 
territories over which he ruled. Additional 
articles, exploring further aspects of our 
impressive theme, will appear in our June 
issue, and we hope that the sidelights we 
have been able to throw upon it may prove 
not unilluminating. 
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Made in Sweden less than a hundred 
years ago this brass chrondometer of the 
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equal armed type of balance was used 
for finding the weight of grain per unit 
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volume. 
Brass, an alloy of zinc and copper, has 
served the instrument maker well in the 





many scientific tasks he has been called 
upon to perform. 
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BRASS is a metal of vital importance, used in the production of bearings, bushes, nuts, bolts, condensers, 
gears, hardware, instruments, lighting and plumbing fixtures and pumps. Zinc and copper are alloyed 
together to make Brass. It is manufactured in the form of sheets, tubes, rods and wire, castings, forgings 
and extrusions, and ranges from a warm reddish colour to a pale yellow, determined by the variation of 
the zinc and copper content. Brass is resistant to atmospheric and marine 
corrosion and is specially suited for applications exposed to adverse 
weather conditions. 


So does Zinc in this disguised form play yet another vital role in every- 


day use. 


Brass is now used 
for many present-day ' 
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The Accession 


of Queen 
Elizabeth I 


A study of the dangers and difficulties 

that confronted the young Queen in 

1558, and of the courageous strategy 
by which she overcame them. 


By J. E. NEALE 


thoughtful student suspects that much 

more was going on behind the scene than 
he is allowed to know. The accession of 
Elizabeth I is such an occasion. Outwardly 
everything was peaceable and orderly. It 
seemed as inevitable and natural a succession 
as that, say, of Henry VIII after his father, 
Henry VII. But if we reflect that Elizabeth’s 
Protestant predilections were known to every- 
one, and that religious differences had been one 
of the powerful motives in the attempt to sup- 
plant Mary Tudor by Lady Jane Grey in 1553, 
we are prompted to ask why there was no 
resistance to Elizabeth’s accession. Was the 
sinister precedent of 1553 a cautionary tale, 
and no more ? Another question poses itself : 
since a change of religion in those days threa- 


ik ARE OCCASIONS IN HISTORY when the 
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A section of Queen Elizabeth’s pedigree from an 
illuminated parchment roll at Hatfield House 


tened as profound a revolution as the ideo- 
logical movements in our own time, how was 
the revolution accomplished ? Merely to ask 
the question is to set the evidence in a new 
perspective. 

Throughout Mary Tudor’s reign Elizabeth 
had been the hope of all Protestants and of the 
growing body of the discontented. The many 
plots and intrigues of those years were focused 
upon her, and sometimes involved those about 
her. It was a perilous position to be in. It had 
placed her in danger of death at the time of 
Wyatt’s rebellion and remained a constant 
threat to her safety. She could not prevent the 
irresponsible use of her name, nor could she 
betray any secrets that came to her ears : 
indeed, her future—if she was to have any— 
depended on retaining that popular support 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH, artist unknown 


which might at any time involve her ruin. This 
trying experience furnished her with indelible 
lessons in statecraft. It may very well explain 
her extraordinary lenity to Mary Queen of 
Scots, when in her own reign the presence of 
this princess in England created, though in 
reverse, a similar situation. It certainly in- 
fluenced her in her essentially personal policy 
of refusing to determine the succession to the 
throne. In 1566, when the House of Commons 
was pressing her relentlessly on this subject, 
she retorted that none of them had been “a 
second person” and “ tasted of the practices 
against her sister.” Some who had then tried 
to involve her in plots were, she added, in that 
very Parliament : “ were it not for my honour, 
their knavery should be known.” “I stood in 





danger of my life : my sister was so incensed 
against me... So shall never be my successor.” 

Mary Tudor, a religious dévote, could not 
bring herself, until very near the end, to 
acquiesce in the succession of her sister. As 
late as March 30th, 1558, this pathetic Queen 
made a will, “thinking myself to be with 
child” : the child she so ardently desired to 
guarantee the future of her ideological revolu- 
tion. On October 28th, when the perils not of 
childbirth but of disease forced her hand, she 
added a codicil that referred to her “ next heir 
and successor by the laws and statutes of this 
realm ” ; and some ten days later she yielded 
to the pressure of her Council, agreeing to send 
Elizabeth a message that she was content for 
her to succeed to the Crown. She asked her— 
and how little authority her first request carried 
those about Mary must have realized, if she 
did not—to ‘maintain the old religion and pay 
her debts. 

On November gth, a special envoy, the 
Count de Feria, arrived, sent over from the 
continent by the absent King, Philip. His 
ostensible purpose was to console the Queen. 
He found her a dying woman, given up by all 
her doctors, both English and Spanish. His 
deeper purpose was to extend Philip’s sway 
over England from the closing to the new reign; 
and he assembled the Privy Council to tell them 
how much his King desired the succession of 
Elizabeth, relying on her friends then present 
to tell her of this démarche. The Councillors, 
who were already wondering how they would 
fare under the new dispensation, received him 
“as if he brought them the bulls of a dead 
Pope.” 

On November roth, Feria visited Elizabeth 
in the country. She had been sweet and agree- 
able to Philip’s ordinary representative, but 
when the proud Feria started patronizing her 
and explained that she would owe her throne, 
not to the Council but to the King, his master, 
she replied that “ the people ” and no one else 
“had placed her where she now is.” “ She is 
very attached to the people,” he commented, 
“and very confident that they take her part : 
which,” he added, “ is true.” Clearly, she was 
determined to be the puppet of no party and 
no person, especially no foreign sovereign : 
she was to be England’s Queen. “ She is a 




















woman of much vanity and acumen,” Feria 
remarked ; and he noted her admiration for her 
father, Henry VIII’s method of government— 
a comment of considerable significance.! 

In thus asserting from the start her personal 
independence, Elizabeth proved herself pro- 
foundly wise and also acutely aware of the way 
events had played into her hands. Her pros- 
pects and latent power sprang from the un- 
popular character of Mary’s rule ; and the 
climax of that unpopularity had come with the 
national humiliation of losing Calais to the 
French at the opening of the year 1558. “I 
never saw . . . England weaker in strength, men, 
money and riches,” wrote the scholar-states- 
man, Sir Thomas Smith, criticizing this reign 
in 1560. “ As much affectionate as you note 
me to be to my country and countrymen, I 
assure you I was then ashamed of both.” 
“They went to the wars hanging down their 
looks. They came from thence as men dis- 
mayed and forlorn. They went about their 
matters as men amazed, that wist not where to 
begin or end. And what marvel was it ?... 
Here [in England] was nothing but fining, head- 
ing, hanging, quartering, and burning ; taxing, 
levying, and pulling down of bulwarks at home, 
and beggaring and losing our strongholds 
abroad. A few priests, men in white rochets, 
ruled all ; who, with setting up of six-foot roods 
and rebuilding of rood-lofts, thought to make 
all cock-sure.” A prejudiced statement, no 
doubt ; but that of a moderate Protestant, not 
a fanatic, and few Englishmen would have 
reversed the picture.” 

No wonder the dying Mary was compelled 
to acquiesce in the inevitable ; no wonder her 
Councillors and hundreds of others were 
anxious to salute the rising sun, hastening to 
Hatfield, where Elizabeth and future fortune 
lay. But, however propitious the signs, the 
success of a revolution cannot be taken for 
granted. At home, the incalculable factor was 
the action of rabid Catholic leaders. No one 
could foretell that Cardinal Pole, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and a man with royal 
blood in his veins—a potential focus for resist- 
ance—would be stricken with fever and die a 


1 Kervyn de Lettenhove, Relations Politiques des 
Pays-Bas et de l’ Angleterre, i, 279-82. 
2 Strype, Life of Sir Thomas Smith, pp. 249-50. 


QUEEN MARY, aged 28, artist unknown 
By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 





few hours after the Queen ; nor that four more 
Catholic bishops would die in the next month 
or so, and the number of episcopal vacancies 
thus rise to the debilitating number of ten out 
of a total of twenty-six. Nor, abroad, could 
the reaction of the irascible Pope Paul IV to 
Elizabeth’s accession be foretold ; and cer- 
tainly it could not be anticipated that his quarrel 
with Cardinal Pole and Mary Tudor would 
induce friendly feelings towards Anne Boleyn’s 
daughter. Then, again, England was in a 
formal state of war with France and Scotland, 
and the nearest Catholic claimant to the throne, 
Mary Queen of Scots, had recently married the 
Dauphin of France. Philip of Spain, zealous 
Catholic though he was, could not permit the 
union of France, Scotland and England ; but 
that there was plenty of fuel about, if anybody 
set light to the Catholic tinder at home, must 
have been very much in the minds of Elizabeth 
and her advisers. 

Stray bits of evidence indicate that Elizabeth 
was taking precautions during Mary’s last ill- 












































ness. An original letter of hers survives, dated 
from Brockett Hall, Hertfordshire, on October 
28th, thanking someone—who for obvious 
reasons is unnamed—for his readiness “to 
do unto us all the pleasure ye can ” : an offer, 
she assured him, that she would not forget, 
“whensoever time and power may serve.’ 
We may guess that the writer was some promi- 
nent nobleman. In 1592, in a paper meant 
to be shown to the Queen, a certain Thomas 
Markham reminded her that during Mary 
Tudor’s last illness—he being then in charge of 
a band of three hundred footmen at Berwick— 
she, through her Cofferer, Mr. Parry, signified 
that with all convenient speed he should repair 
to Brockett Hall, “ leaving his own band with 
such other captains as he could trust to be in 
readiness with their bands likewise to serve for 
the maintenance of her royal state, title and 
dignity.” This he did, arriving with signed 
undertakings from the captains to adventure 
their lives in Elizabeth’s service, along with 
ten thousand men.‘ If this late reminiscence 
be substantially correct—and the odds are that 
it is—then we can assume that in October to 
November, 1558, Elizabeth was organized and 
ready to fight for her throne, if need arose. 

Nor was she without friends in Mary’s Privy 
Council. It may have been with the calculated 
purpose of splitting Catholic ranks, or perhaps 
out of mutual respect, or even a blend of both : 
whatever the motive, particular attention seems 
to have been paid to Nicholas Heath, Arch- 
bishop of York and Mary’s Lord Chancellor. 
He was a moderate man, who had been happy 
under the Henrician Reformation, though un- 
able to accept the Edwardian. Mary’s reign, 
as events were to show, had won him back 
immovably to Papal Supremacy, but he re- 
mained Henrician in his loyalty to the Tudor 
dynasty. With such a man in such a position, 
it would have been hard to engineer a Catholic 
revolt against Elizabeth’s accession. From a 
letter which Heath wrote to Cecil in 1573 it 
is evident that there were negotiations between 
him and Elizabeth’s representatives when the 
end of Mary’s reign was foreseen. In this letter 
he recalls inviting Cecil to his house three or 


, ri British Museum, Cotton MS. Vespasian, F.III, 
ol. 27. 
* Hist. MSS. Com. Hatfield MSS., iv, 189. 
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four days before Mary’s death, when he dis- 
cussed affairs of state and the subject of religion. 
He remembers that he begged Cecil to per- 
suade his mistress not to continue him as Lord 
Chancellor—an office he disliked, but which, 
judging from Elizabeth’s “ gracious and favour- 
able mind ” towards him, he was afraid would 
again be imposed on him. When, on Mary’s 
death, he delivered up the great seal to the new 
Queen, she spoke so appreciatively of him that 
his fears were revived.°® In fact, Elizabeth kept 
him for a month or two on her Council ; and 
it may well be that his last attendance, on 
January sth, 1559, represents the critical 
moment when the Queen allowed the whole 
Council to know that she intended to break the 
tie with Rome and he decided that the parting 
of the ways had come. Heath’s loyalty and 
Cardinal Pole’s death were great blessings of 
fortune. 

The nervous atmosphere of the time can 
also be seen in a document which has recently 
come to light. It is a long memorandum of 
advice sent to Elizabeth by her able and 
devoted follower, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, 
when rumour reached him that Mary was dead 
or dying. Perhaps it was written on November 
17th, the day of Mary’s death ; perhaps the day 
before—‘ Hope-Wednesday,” as it was called’ 
—when her death was hourly expected. The 
news or rumour seems to have caught him 
when he was in the country, but he was in 
London by November 18th, acting as Eliza- 
beth’s agent and ready to take action on his 
own initiative. In his memorandum he offered 
his mistress advice about her first steps as 
Queen, and included a long list of persons 
whom she might consider for posts in her 
government. Throckmorton was a keen Pro- 
testant, and it was symptomatic both of the 
dangers he foresaw and of his faith in Arch- 
bishop Heath that this Catholic name headed 
his list of those “‘ meet ” to be Lord Chancellor. 
Throckmorton counselled Elizabeth to walk 
warily : to keep Mary’s Privy Council in being 
for the moment, and not to let those she in- 


5 British Museum, Cotton’ MS. Vespasian, F. 
XIII, fol. 287. 

®Printed by me in English Historical Review, 
Ixv, 91-8. 

7 Cf. John Foxe, Acts and Monuments, ed. Pratt 
and Stoughton, viii, 677. 

















tended to displace know their fate. Neither 
“the old or new should wholly understand 
what you mean.” It was policy in which 
Elizabeth needed no instruction ; or, at any 
rate, policy which she carried out with a finesse 
surpassing that of her adviser. “‘ To succeed 
happily through a discreet beginning ”’ was the 
burden of the memorandum. Caution, subtlety, 
secrecy were required. 

The precedent of Lady Jane Grey found no 
echo at Elizabeth’s accession. There was, in 
fact, no Lady Jane Grey to act as a focus for 
resistance. No one in his senses would have’ 
turned to Mary Queen of Scots, then the 
enemy of England. Mary Tudor’s Council 
acted unhesitatingly ; and two or three hours 
after the Queen’s death, Nicholas Heath, 
presiding in the Upper House of Parliament, 
addressed the assembled Lords and Commons. 
“* God this present morning hath called to His 
mercy our late Sovereign Lady, Queen Mary : 
which hap, as it is most heavy and grievous 
unto us, so have we no less cause another way 
to rejoice with praise to Almighty God, for 
that he hath left unto us a true, lawful and right 
inheritress to the crown . . . which is the Lady 
Elizabeth, . . . of whose most lawful right and 
title . . . we need not to doubt.” From Parlia- 
ment the Lords proceeded to the door of West- 
minster Hall, where Elizabeth was proclaimed 
Queen, and from there to the Cross in Cheap- 
side, where, in the presence of the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen in their scarlet gowns, the pro- 
clamation was repeated. That afternoon, as a 
simple diarist records, all the church bells of 
London “ did ring,” while at night the citizens 
“‘ did make bonfires and set tables in the street, 
and did eat and drink and made merry for the 
new Queen, Elizabeth, Queen Mary’s sister.”® 
Alas ! poor Mary. 

Elizabeth herself was at Hatfield : far enough 
removed from London to be surrounded by 
her followers and on the defence against any 
untoward happening. It was there that a dele- 
gation of Mary’s Council came to announce 
her accession. Six days of discreet activity 
followed, and then, on November 23rd, 
accompanied by a thousand and more lords, 
knights and gentlemen, ladies and gentle- 


8 Holinshed, Chronicles ; Machyn’s Diary (Camden 
Soc.), p. 178. 




















































By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


CARDINAL POLE, Archbishop of Canterbury and cousin 
of the Tudor Queens ; he died a few hours after 
Queen Mary 


women, she came to Lord North’s residence, 
the Charterhouse, outside the walls of London. 
On the 28th she made a triumphal state entry 
into the City, and with trumpets blowing rode 
through crowded streets to the Tower, stop- 
ping to hear children make their speeches and 
waits their music. She was welcomed by 
citizens, who declared “ their inward rejoicings 
by gesture, words and countenance” ; and 
“there was such shooting of guns as never 
was heard afore.” 

It was her first wooing, as Queen, of “ the 
people,” on whose rapturous support and 
devotion her instinct as an artist, and her 
experience in the dangerous days now over, led 
her to rely : as it were, a rehearsal for that 
matchless Londoners’ day, some six weeks 
later, when once more she came to the Tower in 
order to pass through the City, now prodigally 
organized for splendour, pageants, speeches 
and music, on the way to her Coronation—the 
occasion, indeed, for consummate romance and 
dazzling statecraft. 




















































NICHOLAS HEATH, Archbishop of York, and Queen 
Mary’s Lord Chancellor ; loyal to Queen Elizabeth 
on her accession 


Lucky Londoners ! They saw so much of 
their heroine. A diarist notes an evening in the 
following April, when, after supping at Bay- 
nard’s Castle with the Earl of Pembroke, “ the 
Queen’s Grace rowed up and down Thames, 
and a hundred boats about her Grace, with 
trumpets and drums and flutes and guns and 
squibs [fireworks] hurling on high, to and fro 
till ten at night ere Her Grace departed.” The 
waterside was thronged with a thousand people. 
And at the beginning of July the London 
authorities took their citizens to Greenwich and 
held their musters there and fought mimic 
battles before the Queen and the Court, to the 
blowing of trumpets, banging of drums, and 
shooting of guns. Elizabeth thanked them 
heartily, whereupon “there was the greatest 
shout that ever was heard, and hurling up of 


caps.” We are told that above a thousand spec- 
tators watched that show.® 

The pageants and speeches which Londoners 
prepared for Elizabeth’s Coronation progress 
through the City left no doubt of the réle they 
had cast for her. She was to be their Pro- 
testant saviour, their Deborah, to rescue the 
land from darkness and despair. In that age, 
when the hand of God was seen in any striking 
occurrence, her survival from the perils of 
Mary’s reign was assumed to be part of the 
divine dispensation. John Foxe appended to 
his story of the martyrs an account of “ the 
miraculous preservation of the Lady Eliza- 
beth ” ; and Holinshed borrowed it as a suit- 
able ending to his chronicle of Mary Tudor. 
The same theme had been in the broadsides of 
1559. Thomas Brice published in that year a 
doggerel “‘ Register of the Martyrs ” from 1555 
to 1558, to the refrain ““ We wished for our 
ELIZABETH ”” ; 

When raging reign of tyrants stout, 

Causeless, did cruelly conspire 

To rend.and root the Simple out, 

With furious force of sword and fire ; 


When man and wife were put to death : 
We wished for our Queen ELIZABETH.! 


In addition to the Protestant populace of 
London and other home zealots, there were 
the Marian émigrés, who had fled to Strasburg 
and the towns of Switzerland, where they had 
lived a godly life and been actively engaged in 
propaganda against Mary’s régime ; longing 
for the day when they could turn their steps 
homeward and restore the Gospel to England 
in the radical simplicity to which they had 
become accustomed in exile. That day had 
come. They had received “ the joyful tidings 
of God’s favour and grace, restored unto us.” 
Now was “ the time for the walls of Jerusalem 
to be built again in that kingdom, that the 
blood of the martyrs, so largely shed, may not 
be in vain.” Among the émigrés were the most 
eminent Protestant divines. They expected the 
English Church to be handed over to them. 

The new Queen was therefore confronted 
with a revolutionary movement, skilled in the 
arts of propaganda and organization. By her 


® Machyn’s Diary, pp. 180, 196, 202-3. 

10 Tudor Tracts, ed. A. F. Pollard (Arber’s English 
Garner), p. 270 ; cf. E. K. Wilson, England’s Eliza, 
chap. I. 
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birth and her réle during the troublous reign 
now ended, as well as by the expectation of 
thousands at home and hundreds from abroad, 
she was marked out as its titular head. Her 
instinct for romantic leadership prompted her 
to respond to the mood. She desired to lift the 
nation from dull despair to a glowing pride in 
the present ; “‘ to do some act ”’—as she con- 
fessed—“ that would make her fame spread 
abroad in her lifetime, and, after, occasion 
memorial for ever.” In this instinct of hers 
lies a clue to the greatness of the new age. But 
the question which posed itself in 1558-1559, 
and which was to retain its force through the 
critical decades that followed, was whether she 
would rule a country or lead a party. Could she 
exploit the enthusiasm of revolution without 
succumbing to its philosophy and its extreme 
courses ? Unlike her sister, she was no dévote : 
she rejoiced in her own description of herself 
as “ mere English.” 

In the early weeks of the reign, her watch- 
word was caution. With France nominally at 
war—peace was not concluded until March- 
April 1559—and the latent but by no means 
negligible threat to the throne represented by 
the Dauphin’s wife, Mary Queen of Scots, 
there was reason to be prudent. To sober down 
the clash of creeds, Elizabeth issued a proclama- 
tion forbidding preaching and religious innova- 
tions ; but she gave her Protestant followers a 
sign when on Christmas Day she instructed 
the bishop celebrating Mass before her not to 
elevate the Host—symbol of the Catholic doc- 
trine of a real presence in the sacrament—and, 
on his refusal, left the service before this was 
done. There was no doubt which way she 
intended to go, but what would be her des- 
tination and how fast she would travel remained 
uncertain. 

In this situation, and urged on by the 
popular demonstration at her Coronation pro- 
cession on January 14th, Elizabeth met her 
first Parliament on January 25th. She had now 
to declare her hand. In many ways this was the 
crucial occasion of the reign. Certainly it set 
the pattern for the future ; and we should never 
forget that the Queen, whose personal part in 
the story, though it must be largely inferred, 
was obviously vital, was a young woman of 
twenty-five. It is a lasting wonder that in so 





masculine a society, a woman, and one so young, 
managed to formulate policy and dominate 
those about her. 

The House of Commons proved to be, like 
the citizens of London, overwhelmingly radical 
in its religious sympathies. Outside the House, 
remaining purposefully in London, were 
gathered the eminent divines, back from exile. 
Along with their friends in Parliament, they 
acted as a pressure group, whose programme 
was the instant overthrow of Catholicism and a 
wholesale conversion of the country to an 
extreme form of Protestantism. 

As for the Queen, she was beset by advice 
and pressure from all parties. There was no 
obligation on her to consult her Council : she 
may not even have asked for a formal lead, pre- 
ferring to sound them individually and frame 
the policy herself. Her will was supreme, and, 
amidst the babel of tongues about her, she 
seems to have been swayed by two lines of 
thought : her profound respect for her father’s 
statesmanship, and her desire to obtain as 
comprehensive and tolerant a settlement as 
possible. Even Protestants—those who were 
realists—stressed the perils, from abroad as 
well as at home. Move slowly seemed to be 
the most cogent advice in January 1559: it 
was certainly what Elizabeth’s instinct 
prompted her to do. 

When government policy declared itself, it 
was confined to an Act of Supremacy, with a 
clause conceding the cup as well as the bread 
to communicants. The Reformation—the 
Revolution as Protestant zealots thought of it— 
was in its initial stage to be a milk-and-water 
affair, confined to severance from Rome. The 
Catholic order of Church service was to con- 
tinue until time and a second Parliament pro- 
duced the propitious conditions for a Protestant 
Prayer Book. In this way Elizabeth hoped to 
stay any Catholic démarche from abroad, avoid 
trouble at home, and wean the more moderate 
leaders of the Marian Church from their 
Catholicism. If she could do the last, then she 
would be less dependent for staffing her Church 
on radical émigrés, and a conservative settle- 
ment might be feasible. She wanted revolution 
without tears. 

The policy failed. First, the Marian bishops 
would not co-operate. Then, the Protestant 








divines and their agents in the House of 
Commons took the bit between their teeth. 
They altered the government bill and inserted 
the minimum programme they were inclined 
to accept, which involved the restoration of 
the second and more radical Prayer Book of 
Edward VI’s reign. Elizabeth’s reply was to 
get the House of Lords to strike out their 
amendments. She was still clinging obstinately 
to her policy and to her lone, strange Supre- 
macy Bill, when suddenly, within a few hours 
of dissolving the Parliament, she changed her 
mind and adjourned the assembly over Easter, 
instead of dissolving it. News had arrived that 
peace had been concluded with France, and with 
that news the last imperative reason for delaying 
a full Protestant settlement disappeared. 

The true revolutionary character of the 
situation had asserted itself ; and, with the 
Catholic leaders refusing to follow the moder- 
ate lead from the government, it looked as if 
control of affairs would pass to the émigrés. 
They attempted to impose their own settle- 
ment : a more radical Protestant régime than 
that achieved by the end of Edward VI’s reign. 
Elizabeth resisted them. The ultimate des- 
tination which she had set herself went no 
farther than the first, very conservative Prayer 
Book of 1549 : one that the Catholic Bishop, 
Stephen Gardiner, in those days had not found 





impossibly obnoxious. The final struggle be- 
tween the revolutionary leaders and their 
Queen was obstinate : so obstinate that her 
officials contemplated the possibility of a dead- 
lock. But Elizabeth was forced to compromise. 
So were the radicals ; and our Prayer Book to 
this day retains the results. The decorous 
character of the Anglican Church is perhaps the 
most distinctive element in Elizabeth’s personal, 
if limited, triumph. 

The Queen had put the reins on revolution, 
and for nearly half a century she kept a firm 
grip on them. It was to her advantage—indeed, 
it was her triumph—to drive that restive steed. 
Throughout the rest of ‘her days she had to cope 
with the effects of the disappointment that she 
inflicted in 1559. The revolutionary spirit did 
not die down : rather, it spread and intensified. 
Yet, to the zealots, she, whose firmness alone 
kept them in check, remained their Deborah 
and Judith. Her Accession Day—November 
17th—became known, and was known in this 
land for nearly two centuries, as the Birthday 
of the Gospel. For this remarkable achieve- 
ment her own consummate art as a ruler and 
leader of the nation was largely responsible ; 
but it also rested on the stark fact that her 
votaries had no alternative person to worship. 
To be “ England’s Eliza” she had also to be 
England’s Virgin Queen. 
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The Procession leaving the Tower on the eve of the Coronation 


On Sunday, Fanuary 16th, 1559, England’s twenty-five-year-old 
sovereign left Whitehall to be crowned Queen. 


By A. L. ROWSE 


HE CORONATION OF THE FIRST ELIZABETH is 

of considerable interest to us and of 

greater historical importance than most. 
Not only was it the last occasion on which the 
Latin service was used, as throughout Plan- 
tagenet times, and with the Roman mass, but 
what happened on the occasion was a portent 
of the policy the new Queen would pursue, a 
pointer to the Elizabethan religious settlement 
which has subsisted essentially unchanged ever 
since. It is precisely that that has given rise to 
some controversy among historians as to what 
precisely happened. Did the Queen remain 
present throughout the mass, or did she with- 
draw to her traverse—or private closet in St. 
Edward’s chapel—at the crucial point of the 
consecration and elevation of the Host ? Did 
the officiating bishop elevate the Host ? Did 
the Queen communicate or not ? We shall see 
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—as well as we can see, from the curious con- 
fusion of the evidence. 

The full proceedings of a coronation in 
medieval times, and up to Elizabeth I’s and 
beyond, fell into four parts. The new monarch 
had first to take possession of the Tower : the 
significance of that move is obvious enough— 
it was to make sure of London. And, in the 
English way, the tradition continued to be 
adhered to for some time after the necessity for 
the action had gone. The second stage was the 
sovereign’s progress through the city to West- 
minster on the eve of the coronation. The 
third was the coronation itself in Westminster 
Abbey, with the procession to it. The fourth 
was the banquet in Westminster Hall after the 
ceremonies in the Abbey. 

In those days, it was desirable to invest the 
new sovereign as soon as possible with the full 














authority that anointing and crowning con- 
ferred. Mary had died on November 17th, 
1558 ; Elizabeth was crowned in her place 
within two months after. She had had a rap- 
turous reception from London—sick of the 
burnings and failures of Mary’s reign—when 
she first rode in to the city as Queen. And 
Elizabeth set herself to capture the hearts of the 
people as she well knew how. (Not for nothing 
was she Anne Boleyn’s daughter.) She had 
spent Christmas at Whitehall ; on Thursday, 
January 13th, 1559, she made her move to the 
Tower, going by water in her state-barge down 
the Thames. An Italian envoy who saw the 
spectacle was reminded of the great ceremony 
of the Doges—the mystic marriage of Venice 
with the sea. 

On Saturday, the whole Court having 
gathered at the Tower, the Queen set out in 
procession, in the clear snowy air, through the 
streets so familiar to us from the engravings and 
pictures of Wyngaerde, Hollar and others. 
Only twenty-five years ago—and Elizabeth 
had been carried through these self-same streets 
in the womb of her mother to her coronation. 
The verses for the pageants had been written 
by the court-poets, John Leland and Nicholas 
Udall : 


I, decens Regina, tuam ad coronam, 

Et diu omnis vive doloris expers, 

Regis Henricti, superum favore, 
Optima coniux. 


Many who watched the daughter’s triumph 
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London Bridge and St. Paul’s in early Elizabethan times 


today must have seen the spectacle of the 
mother—herself grand-daughter of a Lord 
Mayor ; some few must have reflected on the 
chances and ironies of history. 

Of them none was more aware of the 
treacherous sands of high politics than Elizabeth 
and from the first she set herself to conquer the 
heart of the city, already well-inclined, and to 
attach it to her chariot. The haughty Feria, 
Philip’s representative in England, wrote con- 
temptuously : “she is very much wedded to 
the people and thinks as they do, and therefore 
treats foreigners slightingly.” Gone were the 
days of deference to Philip’s ambassador, who 
could transmit his master’s orders to England. 
After all, Elizabeth owed her very life and safety 
to the unspoken support of the English people. 
Feria was soon obliged to change his tone, from 
contempt to apprehension : “ she seems to me 
incomparably more feared than her sister and 
gives her orders and has her way as absolutely 
as her father did.” 

Today Elizabeth completed her conquest of 
London. “ Her Grace, by holding up her hands 
and merry countenance to such as stood far 
off, and most tender and gentle language to 
those that stood nigh to her Grace, did declare 
herself no less thankfully to receive her people’s 
good will, than they lovingly offered it unto 
her.” In return, “the people again were 
wonderfully ravished with the loving answers 
and gestures of their Princess, like to the which 
they had before tried at her first coming to the 
Tower from Hatfield.” 
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At Fenchurch a richly furnished stage had 
been erected, “‘ whereon stood a noise of instru- 
ments, and a child in costly apparel, which was 
appointed to welcome the Queen’s majesty in 
the whole city’s behalf.” The child proceeded 
to spout the usual Elizabethan doggerel appro- 
priate to such occasions. The Queen listened 
with polite attention, but had to call for order 
in the nursery before she could hear. What she 
heard was such stuff as this : 


The second is true hearts, which love thee from 
their root, 
Whose suit is triumph now, and ruleth all the 


game. 
Which faithfulness have won, and all untruth 
driven out ; 
Which skip for joy whenas they hear thy happy 
name. 


It is the poetry of Bottom the weaver, Snug the 
joiner, and Flute the bellows-mender. What- 
ever the Queen thought of it—and there is no 
evidence that her own taste in poetry was much 
better—she acted her part, as she could always 
be trusted to do, superb actress that she was. 
“Here was noted in the Queen’s Majesty’s 
countenance, during the time that the child 
spake, besides a perpetual attentiveness in her 
face, a marvellous change in look, as the child’s 
words touched either her person, or the people’s 
tongues or hearts.” There was no mistaking 
the intent of the verses : the Protestants were 
now on top. 

Right across Gracechurch Street there 
stretched a structure with battlements and three 
gates. Above the main gate were three stages ; 
in the lowest were the figures of Henry VII and 
his queen, Elizabeth of York ; next above were 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, resurrected now 
—poor woman. At the top stood Elizabeth, 
alone. (For how long ? some must have 
thought.) The two sides of the building were 
“filled with loud noises of music. And all 
empty places thereof were furnished with 
sentences concerning unity.” The whole 
pageant was garnished with red and white 
roses and entitled “the uniting of the two 
houses of Lancaster and York.” We remember 
the famous chronicle of Edward Hall on this 
theme and the historical material with which it 
provided Shakespeare ; and whatever we may 
suppose as to the crudity of the pageants, 





we must not forget what they led on to—the 
cycle of Shakespeare’s plays on English history. 

In Cornhill the conduit was curiously 
trimmed with rich banners ; and here was the 
second pageant, inculcating the virtues of good 
governance : “ Pure Religion, Love of Subjects, 
Wisdom and Justice, which did tread their 
contrary vices under their feet.” Here, too, 
the Protestant bias of the city was underlined : 


While that Religion True shall Ignorance sup- 
press, 

And with her weighty foot break Superstition’s 
head 


All along the streets from Fenchurch to 
Cheapside the city companies stood in their 
livery hoods and rich furs ; the streets enclosed 
with wooden rails and hanged with cloths, 
tapestry, arras, damask and silks. Banners and 
streamers hung from the windows ; wifflers 
and garders of the companies stood out in their 
chains of gold. At the upper end of Cheapside 
the Queen received the city’s gift, a purse of 
crimson satin with a thousand marks in gold. 
She took the purse wich both hands and made 
one of those little extempore speeches she had 
always at command. “ I thank my Lord Mayor, 
his brethren and you all. And whereas your 
request is that I should continue your good 
Lady and Queen, be ye ensured that I will be 
as good unto you as ever queen was unto her 
people. No will in me can lack, neither, do I 
trust, shall there lack any power. And persuade 
yourselves that for the safety and quietness of 
you all, I will not spare, if need be, to spend 
my blood. God thank you all.” This piece of 
royal eloquence moved the crowd to great en- 
thusiasm, “the heartiness thereof was so 
wonderful and the words so jointly knit.” The 
Queen was observed to smile : she had heard 
someone say, “ Remember old king Harry the 
eighth ?” She saw an ancient citizen turn his 
back and weep : “I warrant you it is for glad- 
ness,” she said. No points were going to be 
lost in that quarter. One observes the personal 
touch in government at every point then : some 
element of which remains with monarchy still, 
even if symbolic rather than actual. 

In Cheapside “‘ upon the porch of St. Peter’s 
church door stood the waits of the city, which 
did give a pleasant noise with their instruments 
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The Queen borne in her litter to the Coronation, 
Fanuary 15th, 1559, Egerton MS. 3320 


as the Queen’s Majesty did pass by, which on 
every side cast her countenance and wished well 
to all her most loving people.” The Little 
Conduit was decked with a pageant of which 
the Queen politely inquired the signification. 
It signified Time, she was told. “ ‘ Time ?’ 
quoth she, ‘and Time hath brought me 
hither ’.” Such sententiousness was much to 
Elizabethan taste. From a cave there issued 
Father Time, leading his daughter Truth, who 
had a book for the Queen, “‘ Verbum Veritatis.” 
Sir John Perrot, who was one of the bearers of 
her canopy, took it. (He prided himself on his 
marked resemblance to Henry VIII ; he ended 
in the Tower.) The Queen took the Bible, 
kissed it, held it up in both her hands and laid 
it on her breast. It is to be feared that circum- 
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stances were not to permit her an unqualified 
indulgence in truth. 

And so, on to St. Paul’s churchyard, where 
one of the boys of St. Paul’s school spoke a 
Latin oration in her honour, comparing her to 
Plato’s philosopher-king. ‘‘ Haec literis Graecis 
et Latinis eximia, ingenioque praepollens est.” 
That was no more than the truth. “ Hac 
imperante, pietas vigebit, Anglia florebit, aurea 
secula redibunt.” As to that, time would show ; 
or—to use Elizabeth’s own words to Parlia- 
ment— “the sequel shall declare.” We re- 
member what a part the “ children of Paul’s ” 
were to play in the drama of subsequent years, 
performing the plays of Lvly and others, and 
rivalling the companies of adult players. 

On through Ludgate, the forefront of the 
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gate “‘ being finely trimmed up against her 
Majesty’s coming ” ; and so into Fleet Street, 
where against the conduit the last pageant was 
erected. It showed a return to the Protestant 
theme : the Queen was Debora the judge, 
restorer of the house of Israel. Outside St. 
Dunstan’s church, where the children of the 
hospital were standing, the Queen stayed her 
chariot and was seen to lift up her eyes as if in 
prayer, as who should say, “I here see this 
merciful work towards the poor whom I must 
in the midst of my royalty needs remember.” 
From which we see that none of the arts of pro- 
paganda was lost on Elizabeth. At Temple Bar 
the city said farewell to her ; on the gate itself 
the images of the giants Gogmagog and 
Corineus holding scrolls of Latin and English 
verses. ‘‘ Thus the Queen’s Highness passed 
through the city which, without any foreign 
person, of itself beautified itself.” Someone 
pointed out that there was no cost spared ; 
“Her Grace answered that she did well con- 
sider the same and that it should be 
remembered.” 


It so happens that there survives a fascinat- 
ing volume of pen and ink drawings which are 
the original designs for the coronation proces- 
sion, and showing the lay-out of the dais-end 
of Westminster Hall for the banquet and the 
arrangement of the central space around the 
throne and up to St. Edward’s Chapel in the 
Abbey for the ceremonies there. It is clearly 
an official sketch of the proceedings, drawn up 
for the benefit of those taking part in it and 
evidently discussed and approved by the Queen, 
for the actual order of events very’largely fol- 
lowed the project as sketched. As we turn over 
the parchment leaves, the procession from the 
Tower to Whitehall unrolls before our eyes. 

The first half of the book portrays this event; 
sO we must turn to the middle and run the 
leaves backwards to get the order of the pro- 
cession. We see the head of it there entering 
the gate of Whitehall Palace, while the first 
folio shows us the procession being wound up 
by the Queen’s guard just emerging from a gate- 
way of the Tower of London. The procession 
follows a logical order of precedence, beginning 
with the messengers of the Queen’s privy 
chamber, with the serjeant-porter, who was 
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responsible for the entrance-gate to the royal 
residences, and the gentleman-harbinger, whose 
duty it was to make the residence ready on the 
approach of the Queen. Then come her 
personal servants, gentleman-ushers and sewers 
of the chamber, followed by the squires ef the 
body and the aldermen of London. Next are 
the chaplains and clerks, clerks of the privy 
council, of the privy seal and the signet. Now 
the masters in chancery, the law-serjeants and 
the judges, with the Lord Chief Baron and the 
Lord Chief Justice of Common Pleas, the 
Master of the Rolls and the Lord Chief Justice 
of England walking two by two. Next come the 
knights and the peers, spiritual and temporal, in 
their proper order. 

Then follow the whole body of the officers of 
state and of the Queen’s household, headed by 
the earl of Arundel, bearing the Queen’s 
sword, on one side the duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal, on the other, the earl of Oxford, Lord 
Chamberlain. After these come the mayor of 
London, Garter king of arms and Drue Drury, 
great usher of the privy chamber. Next, 
Anthony Wingfield, representing the duke of 
Guyenne, and Anthony Light, representing 
the duke of Normandy, preceded the foreign 
ambassadors, who were only four in number. 
There follow the great officers of state, Lord 
Treasurer and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
—who were the Marquis of Winchester and 
Sir Nicholas Bacon respectively, the Lord Privy 
Seal and the Lord Admiral, and so on. With 
the Archbishop of York the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is set down to walk ; but Cardinal 
Pole was dead and the see was not yet filled. 
Then come the treasurer and the comptroller 
of the household, and the two secretaries—one 
of them Mr. Secretary Cecil. 

This all leads up to the centrepiece of the 
whole show—the Queen’s litter drawn by two 
mules, the first led by Lord Ambrose Dudley, 
the second by Lord Giles Paulet ; the canopy 
over it borne by two knights on either side ; 
seated alone within, the figure that was to 
become so famous, her coronation robes spread 
before and behind. Immediately after her 
rides Lord Robert Dudley, leading the palfrey 
of honour—the Queen’s own palfrey. Her 
equerries and footmen march bareheaded on 
either side next the litter, and outside, the pen- 
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A Yeoman of the Guard attending the Queen on a Progress 


sioners on foot with their halberds. The 
Queen’s litter is depicted as followed by six 
ladies riding upon palfreys, and by three 
chariots each followed similarly : these would 
be the peeresses and ladies of the household. 
Behind the last chariot come the henchmen 
upon their steering horses—depicted in pretty, 
prancing attitudes. We get back to the first 
folio that gives us the Queen’s guard issuing 
from the Tower gate, three by three—as the 
regular order of march was then—led by the 
captain of the guard and the master of the 
henchmen. In the background is the outer wall 
of the Tower, some roofs within and houses 
without—the last a tavern with its signboard 
out. 
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Returning to the centre of the book, we 
find a drawing of the entrance front of West- 
minster Hall and, opposite, the Queen’s table 
upon the dais at the upper end within, with the 
long boards laid lengthways down the Hall as 
in colleges today, where similar ways and cus- 
toms continue. The next folios lay down the 
order of the procession to the Abbey, precisely 
as we shall see it took place. But we have two 
additional pieces of information : the earl of 
Huntingdon is given as bearing the Queen’s 
spurs, the earl of Bedford St. Edward’s staff. 
Both these peers—the first of royal Plantagenet 
lineage, the second very much a new man, a 
Russell of the second generation—were decided 
Protestants, in favour of the new deal. A 
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rubric is given: “ Nota that neither Dukes 
Marquises Earls nor Viscounts put on their 
caps of estate with coronals on their heads until 
the Queen’s Highness be crowned and then 
they to put on the same and so to continue all 
day long until the Queen’s Highness be with- 
drawn into her chamber at night.” 

Most interesting of all are the two folios at 
the end that give us the lay-out for the cere- 
monies in the Abbey. The central space at the 
crossing, where so many coronations have taken 
place, is railed off to make a square enclosure. 
Within it the “throne” is erected : an octa- 
gonal platform raised high with “the chair 
upon the throne,” and with several steps up to 
the platform from the choir on one side and 
from the altar on the other. A trap-door in the 
corner leads to a “‘ chamber under the throne ”; 
there are men to guard this chamber and the 
steps on either side. Going up towards the 
altar, on the north side standing room is railed 
off fer the rest of the Council who are not 
lords, and on the south side for the ambassadors. 

Lastly, we see the disposition of St. Edward’s 
chapel; and we learn from this that the 
““ Queen’s traverse to make her ready in after 
the ceremonies and service done” is placed 
within it on the south side of the altar. Before 
the altar are placed the cushions for the Queen 
to kneel upon “when she shall offer to St. 
Edward’s shrine.” Outside the chapel, in the 
sanctuary on the south side are placed “ the 
carpet and cushions for the Queen to kneel 
upon when she maketh her prayers to Almighty 
God before she goeth to [be] anointed and 
crowned. The carpet is of blue velvet and the 
cushions of cloth of gold.” Straight in front of 
the high altar is shown “ the carpet of cloth of 
gold and cushions of the same for the Queen 
to be anointed.” This lay-out of the space 
clears up one or two points that have been 
matter of historical dispute ; for example, it 
makes it quite clear that the traverse to which 
the Queen retired at an important moment in 
the service was off the stage entirely : it was 
into St. Edward’s chapel that she withdrew. 

One general reflection that is borne home 
to us from a scrutiny of this prompt-book, so 
to say—corroborated by our knowledge of 
what took place—is that the coronation was 
essentially a personal affair of the sovereign, 





attended upon by the nobility and the bishops, 
the officers of state and of the household : an 
affair of the Court, with which the general 
public had very little to do—except as spec- 
tators, and they were almost exclusively the 
people of London—and to which the mayor 
and aldermen were invited as a matter of 
courtesy. 


Sunday January 16th was the day of the 
coronation. The streets of Westminster were 
new-laid with gravel and blue cloth, and railed 
in on each side. The Queen came from White- 
hall first to Westminster Hall, preceded by 
trumpets, knights and lords and heralds at 
arms ; then came the nobles and bishops in 
scarlet ; last, the Queen with all her footmen 
waiting on her. Here she was vested in her 
robes of state and was met by the bishop who 
was to perform the ceremony, with all the 
Chapel Royal in their copes, the bishop mitred. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Pole, 
was dead and the see vacant ; if Cranmer had 
been alive he would have crowned Elizabeth, 
as he had her mother, but unfortunately he had 
been burned by Mary. The duty—or privilege 
—fell to Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York ; 
but the bishops were sulking, since they could 
get no guarantees that Elizabeth would follow 
a Catholic course and they had their just sus- 
picions. In the end, Oglethorpe, Bishop of 
Carlisle—a not very important ecclesiastic— 
was persuaded to do the job. With the chapel 
singing the traditional Salve festa dies, they all 
passed into the Abbey. 

Since Mary’s coronation was only five years 
away, many of the officers of state bearing 
principal parts were the same. Some were 
Catholics, some Protestants, but most had their 
eye to the main chance and were, like sensible 
men, prepared to swim with the tide. And 
what experiences they had survived : the terror 
of Henry’s reign, the rapids of Edward VI’s, 
the hollow reaction of Mary’s. Some of these 
men had taken part in all the ceremonies of 
these years—Henry, Edward, Mary’s funerals, 
the coronations of Anne Boleyn, Edward and 
Mary. The most notable figures of those years 
were absent : dukes in particular were wanting: 
Somerset, Northumberland, Suffolk had lost 
their heads ; only the young Norfolk remained 








to play a part today, and he was to lose his a 
dozen years later. 

' Of the swords of state borne before the 
Queen, the chief, Curtana—the short, blunt 
sword of mercy—was carried by the earl of 
Derby, who had carried it at Mary’s coronation. 
This was Edward, third earl, who was at heart 
a Catholic and had frequently taken part in 
proceedings against Protestants in her reign. 
Now he was facing the prospect of a new deal. 
He was to conform and take part, without en- 
thusiasm, in Elizabeth’s proceedings against 
Catholics. It was due to his pulling his punch 
that Lancashire and Cheshire, where he ruled, 
were inadequately reformed and that so many 
Catholics continued in those parts. The second 
sword was carried by the earl of Rutland. He 
was a Protestant, who had been a follower of 
Northumberland ; but he conformed under 
Mary and now sailed into safe harbour with 
Elizabeth, who regarded him with favour for 
he was intelligent and liked learning. He was 
soon to be made ruler of the North, as Lord 
President. The Earl of Worcester, a Catholic, 
carried the third sword. He became a patron 
of the drama: his company of actors were 
entertained at Stratford when Shakespeare’s 
father was bailiff. The earl of Westmorland 
bore the fourth sword, also a Catholic, whose 
foolish young son was to break out into rebel- 
lion in 1569—the Rising of the Northern Earls 
—and ruin his family. 

Behind them came the earl of Arundel : he 
was Lord High Steward at the coronation and 
bore the sceptre, as he had done at Mary’s. 
Twelfth earl, immensely aristocratic and con- 
servative, he detested the new deal—of which 
the key-figure was the new Secretary of State, 
William Cecil—and was politically rather 
stupid. He involved himself later in the plots of 
Norfolk to marry Mary Stuart and, outwitted 
and defeated, had to retire from the Council. 
He was lucky that worse didn’t happen to him ; 
but Cecil was not a vengeful man. Next came 
the marquis of Winchester, Lord Treasurer, 
bearing the orb as he had done for Mary. He 
was a Clever, complaisant Paulet, who was pre- 
pared to do anything for anybody within reason. 
He held high office under four reigns ; Henry, 
Edward, Mary, Elizabeth—all found him indis- 
pensable. Once, when somebody asked the old 
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man how he had managed to survive so many 
storms, he said that the clue was that he was 
made of willow, not oak. He was very useful, 
all the more so for keeping his head ; he made, 
of course, a great fortune and built a vast 
house. Last, before the Queen, came the man 
who could have learnt most from him, the only 
remaining duke, the young and foolish Norfolk; 
a cousin of Elizabeth’s, he bore the crown. 

Then came the Queen, her train borne by 
her cousin on the Tudor side, the countess of 
Lennox, to whose issue the crown was to 
descend, for she was mother of Darnley, grand- 
mother of James I. She was helped in holding 
up the train by the Lord Chamberlain, another 
of the Queen’s Howard cousinage—Lord 
Howard of Effingham, a popular bluff fighting 
man, father of a more famous son. So they all 
passed into the Abbey, the people scrabbling 
for the blue cloth they had walked on, as soon 
as the Queen had gone by—the custom, 
apparently, at coronations. 


Arrived, the Queen was placed in a chair of 
estate in the middle of the crossing, facing the 
high altar. At once the recognition—the first 
part of the coronation service—took place. 
She was conducted between two lords to be 
proclaimed by the bishop and acclaimed by the 
people in four directions—north, south, east, 
and west—the trumpets sounding at each pro- 
clamation. The two peers provided a nice 
symbolic contrast : Arundel, of the old Norman 
nobility, catholic and cultured ; Pembroke, 
one of the newly risen Herberts, a doughty 
soldier, hardly literate but a great favourite 
with Henry, who had made him his immense 
fortune from the spoils of the Church. 

Next came the offering : the Queen was led 
before the high altar and, kneeling before a 
bishop seated there, kissed the paten and made 
her offering of gold. Then seated in a chair 
before the altar she heard the sermon, preached 
by a bishop : we do not know who. After 
the sermon, the Queen now kneeling, came the 
bidding of the beads—i.e., the bidding of the 
people’s prayers—an old-established practice 
in England reaching back to earliest times, and 
of interest since it was the one part of the 
ceremony said in English amid all the other 
devotions said or sung in Latin. 
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Queen Elizabeth in Parliament 


There followed the administering of the 
customary oaths by the bishop to the Queen : 
to keep the laws and customs of England, to 
keep peace to the Church and people, to execute 
justice in mercy and truth. Here there stepped 
forward that symptomatic figure, Secretary 
Cecil, master-mind of the new régime, to hand 
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a copy of the oaths tv the bishop. What was he 
doing here ? he was no ecclesiastic : I cannot 
but think this the most symbolic move in the 
whole show. Next came the most sacred 
moment of the ceremony—the consecration 
and anointing of the Queen. This was initiated 
by the singing of Veni, Creator and the Litany, 








and the saying of several long prayers. Previous 

sovereigns had endured this lying prostrate on 
cushions before the altar, and Mary had not 
been the one to omit it. Elizabeth politely 
knelt : no doubt she held that sufficient. 

Now she was vested for the anointing ; 
buskins, sandals and girdle put on, and over 
all a tabard of white sarsnet, the vestment 
called the colobium sindonis. Upon her head 
was placed a coif to protect the holy oil from 
running down—the coif, we know from the 
accounts, was of cambric lace ; there were 
gloves of white linen and fine cotton wool to 
dry up the oil after the anointing. We do not 
know, but, presumably, Elizabeth was anointed 
in the five places usual then: palms of the hands, 
breast, between the shoulders, on the inside of 
the elbows, and lastly on the head. The 
anointing over, the Queen was unvested and 
made ready for the delivery of the ornaments, 
the symbols of power. The gloves were pre- 
sented to her by the lord of the manor of 
Worksop, who was the earl of Shrewsbury— 
subsequently keeper of Mary Stuart and hus- 
band of Bess of Hardwick. The sword was 
offered to the Queen and redeemed by Arundel, 
as Lord Steward. Last came the delivery of the 
sceptre and the orb. Thus equipped, she was 
crowned, with all the trumpets sounding ; 
and, though our account does not mention it, 
no doubt all the peers and peeresses put on 
their coronets at that moment. After that came 
the homaging. The Queen had re-delivered 
the sword and laid it on the altar, and now 
returned to her chair of estate. The Bishop of 
Carlisle put his hand to the Queen’s hand and 
did homage first. Then followed the temporal 








peers first kneeling and then kissing the Queen; 
the bishops likewise. This was a reversal of the 
traditional order followed at Mary’s corona- 
tion : with that pious dévote the Church came 
first ; Elizabeth thought more of the temporal 
than of the spiritual. 

When the bishop began the mass, the 
Queen was seated holding sceptre and orb. The 
epistle and gospel were read in both Latin 
and English, and the gospel was brought her 
to kiss. She then made her second offering, 
going to the altar, preceded by three naked 
swords and a sword in the scabbard. There 
she kissed the pax. But immediately upon the 
consecration of the elements beginning, it 
seems undoubted that the Queen withdrew to 
her traverse. Let us hope that she took the 
opportunity to have some refreshment, before 
the next stage, the procession to Westminster 
Hall for the banquet. She certainly changed her 
apparel and came forth in a “ rich mantle and 
surcoat of purple velvet furred with ermines.” 

For the last stage, she left bishops and clergy 
behind her in the Abbey—they had after all 
performed their function and served her turn 
—and carrying sceptre and orb in her hands, 
“she returned very cheerfully, with a most 
smiling countenance for every one, giving them 
a thousand greetings, so that in my opinion ”— 
says an Italian onlooker—“ she exceeded the 
bounds of gravity and decorum.” She could 
well afford to be pleased with herself. She 
had been crowned with full Catholic ritual with- 
out committing herself to the maintenance of 
her sister’s Catholicism, indeed leaving herself 
free to follow the course she thought best for 
the country. 
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Ruler-Cult : 


FROM ALEXANDER 
OF MACEDON 
TO ELIZABETH I 
OF ENGLAND 


The idea of the ruler not only 

great but good—helper and pro- 

tector of his subjects—ts here 

traced back to Alexander of 
Macedon. 


By 
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of wide application; but it seems 
reasonable to define it as something half- 
way between respect and worship. Respect may 
be offered to a variety of persons, especially 
perhaps to successful men. Worship may be 
given to God ; likewise to Devil ; or to a man 
who sets himself up as a god or is feared as a 
devil, since there is often a slight—and some- 
times a large—element of appeasement in 
worship. But the essence of a cult is that its 
subject should be a good man—good by human 
standards and, therefore, a Humanist. 
Ruler-Cult as an historical phenomenon is 
rare, and not to be confused with a piece of 
state-mechanism, like emperor-worship, nor 


C= IS A WORD of several meanings and 
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ALEXANDER OF MACEDON, from a statue 
by Leochares, found on the Acropolis 


with the religio-political theory of divine 
kingship. It requires the presence of a good 
human being who, to large numbers of people, 
seems to have qualities that put him nearer to 
God or the gods than do the qualities of other 
contemporary mortals. It flourishes when the 
foundations of traditional belief have been 
badly shaken or have crumbled away, for then 
it is that mankind, being unhappy without an 
unquestioned religion, seeks something good 
and human to venerate—that is to say, it seeks 
a humanist attachment. In a faith-faint age, 
a nation or people able to find a truly good 
ruler is exceptionally fortunate ; for history 
shows that such men are rare ; that crises of 
religious disillusionment are infrequent, and 








that the man, the hour and the need only 
occasionally coincide. Thus, it may happen 
that Ruler-Cult in its purest state is altogether 
admirable and healthy. But more than a mere 
drift by the masses towards an agnostic fatalism 
is needed to supply an emotional climate that 
favours the Cult. The need for this human 
outlet becomes greatest when long-accepted 
myths, genealogies, and dogmas propagated 
by the guardians of religion, become meaning- 
less and collapse because new knowledge has 
made faith in them untenable. 

Let us consider some instances. In the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.c. the Greeks—with the 
exception of a small group of early Ionian 
scientists—believed in the gods and often put 
their trust in them. Zeus, Apollo and Athene 
were Saviour-gods of the Athenian city state 
who brought about the adventurous expansion 
of Hellenism and the miraculous defeat of the 
barbarians. Aphrodite, Artemis and Hermes 
could be trusted to help mortals in their 
personal troubles ; women relied on Hera, 
sailors on Poseidon, artists on Hephaistos. 
Even the unpopular Ares had his votaries in 
the many soldiers of fortune who roamed the 
classical world ; and, for men and women 
whose temperaments turned them towards 
mysticism, both Demeter and Dionysos were 
there to be adored. The Twelve Olympians 
were firmly set in the hearts of men. Yet by 
the fourth century, much of this was changed ; 
for, while belief in the personal Helper-gods 
and goddesses remained, most men were losing 
faith in the Saviour-gods. The sunny future 
that the defeat of Persia had seemed to promise 
Hellas was eclipsed by inter-state wars, civic 
faction, political corruption, and the failure of 
democracy. No really big classical temple was 
built after the Parthenon, except for the 
Ephesian Artemision, and this was only a 
rebuilding occasioned by a fire. The Sophists 
and Socrates undermined the ancient faith, as 
is apparent from The Clouds of Aristophanes, 
performed in 423 B.c. Plato’s high-minded 
philosophy was grasped only by an enlightened 
few, and his almost “ Christian” concept of 
God merely served, for the many, to draw 
godhead into incomprehensibility. Politics and 
philosophy together had achieved a disintegra- 
tion of much belief, and offered nothing to put 
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in its place. Where was the good to be found ? 
In the dialogue called The Phaedo, Plato, in 
quest of the clear truth, faces the extreme 
difficulty of its attainment : 


A man must take whatever human doctrine is best 
and hardest to disapprove, and, embarking upon it 
as upon a raft, sail upon it through life in the 
midst of dangers, unless he can sail more safely 
and securely upon some stronger vessel :—the 
word of a godlike man. 


In every walk of life the Greeks began to 
feel the need for such a godlike man ; and it 
was fulfilled in the person of Alexander. 
History has naturally placed most emphasis on 
Alexander the Conqueror, the military genius. 
He was both ; but, ever since the brilliant 
researches of Sir William Tarn, we have begun 
to perceive that these aspects were almost 
incidental and of far less importance than his 
achievements as explorer, civilizer, humanizer 
and unifier of mankind. In 334 B.c., when he 
crossed into Asia, he fought one battle in which 
he beat the Persian satraps. Thereafter his 
road from Hellespont to Lebanon was the 
route of a liberator, and all the rulers of Cyprus 
hastened to join him. In Phoenicia he was 
obliged to exert force against Tyre because he 
was championing the Greek cause against the 
age-old rivals of Hellas. To Egypt he came as 
liberator and uniter of two great civilizations. 
When the empire of Darius was ended by 
Alexander’s victory at Gaugamela, and after 
the occupation of the four capitals—Susa, 
Persepolis, Pasargadae, Ecbatana—the Graeco- 
Macedonian simply replaced the Persian 
dynasty ; and, in the event, this new and more 
enlightened rule was wholly beneficent to the 
native population, among whom there gradually 
grew the cult of that now legendary figure, 
“‘ Iskander of the Two Horns,” divinely good 
like the archangels of Allah. From Persia 
onwards Alexander’s expedition to the East, 
terminating in North-west India and the 
Punjab, was a scientific exploration of a char- 
acteristically Greek type, bent on the accumu- 
lation and recording of knowledge. In this 
long expedition, only twice was opposition 
encountered, since he and his Greeks and 
Macedonians were almost everywhere welcome. 
The opposition, indeed, brought reconciliation 
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The Gemma Augustea, of c. A.D. 15, a cameo showing Augustus 
as Fupiter, beside Dea Roma and other gods 


and union; for the campaign against the 
Sogdians culminated in the romance of a love- 
marriage between Alexander and Roxane, and 
the struggle against the Indian Porus, famed 
for his brigade of elephants, ended in pledges of 
enduring friendship. 

Especially characteristic of Alexander were 
his complete indifference to his own well-being 
and his devotion to the service of mankind. 
These are the central factors that dominated 
his life and which hostile and spiteful persons, 
both in his lifetime and later, endeavoured to 
conceal. A “History of Detraction” will 
probably never be written, because it would be a 
dismal tale of fools and psychopaths. Human 
folly is often such that it is easier to forgive a 
man for being great than for being good ; for 
to deny greatness is to endanger your own 
reputed judgment, whereas, without risk, you 
can pick on weaknesses, start rumours, invent 
scandals, spread lies in an attempt to under 
mine the good ; and in the ancient world 
such attempts were much rougher and louder 
than they are today when the law concerns 
itself with libel and slander. A favourite 
method in the Hellenistic age was for traducers 
to attack an enemy with lies about his private 
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life, intending to rouse either the jealousy or 
scorn of other men. Many Peripatetics and 
Stoics thought to discredit Alexander’s memory 
by accusations of promiscuous excess. Some 
among Alexander’s detractors raised a third 
accusation—continence akin to neurotic im- 
potence—surely in the ancient world the most 
unkindest cut of all! But Plutarch in his Life 
of Alexander carries evidence to refute so odd a 
notion. A second line of attack laid emphasis 
on his unsuccessful attempt to introduce the 
eastern habit of prostration in the Royal 
Presence for Greeks and Macedonians, as well 
as for Orientals with whom it was customary ; 
though it is likely that this suggestion was first 
made, shortly after the marriage, from the 
beautiful Roxane, with whom Alexander was 
infatuated. Thirdly, he was blamed for 
encouraging, or allowing, his friends in Greek 
cities to have him declared a god. But it is 
now clear that this was a religio-political 
manoeuvre to give the King of Macedon status 
in any Greek city whereof he was not a citizen, 
and it amounted to no more than a kind of 
* naturalization from above.” Even in Athens, 
the most brilliant of them all, this caused little 
resentment, except among an embittered 
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minority, and the Athenians set up on the 
Acropolis a marble statue by the celebrated 
sculptor Leochares, one of the finest works of 
the time. The head of this statue—the only 
extant contemporary life-size portrait of 
Alexander—survives. 

When we separate, as Tarn has done, the 
hostile from the friendly histories of Alexander 
the Great, we begin to understand the extent 
of his self-dedication to the service of humanity. 
Between the political philosophies of Plato, 
Isocrates and Aristotle on the one hand, and of 
Zeno and the Stoics on the other, there is an 
unbridged gap. This was filled by what Tarn 
calls the “ action-philosophy ” of Alexander, 
which endeavoured to work upon an idea that 
had three closely interconnected aspects. The 
first was that God was the common Father of 
mankind, which may be called the concept of 
the brotherhood of man ; the second, that the 
various races of mankind should become of one 
mind together and live in concord ; the third, 
that the various peoples of his empire might be 
partners in the realm, rather than subjects. 
And the keynote of the whole was the Greek 
conception of Homonoia, meaning “ being of 
one mind together,” which was to become the 
expression of the world’s longing for something 
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better than everlasting wars. Plutarch says that 
Alexander’s expedition was no raid to plunder 
and destroy ; “rather he wished to show that 
all earthly things were subject to one Jogos and 
one polity, and that all men were one people.” 
This is why there grew up for the first time in 
history a true Ruler-Cult, and accounts for the 
gigantic impression that Alexander made upon 
the world. And this is why (to quote Tarn) : 
more than eighty versions of the Alexander- 
romance, in twenty-four languages, have been 
collected, some of them the wildest fairy-tales ; 
they range from Britain to Malaya. No other 
story in the world has spread like his . . . All the 
countries claimed him as theirs. In Persian story 
he became the son of Ochus . . . in Egyptian the 
son of the last native Pharaoh. In Jewish legend 
he was the Two-horned, the precursor of the 
Messiah ; and as Dhulcarnein, the Two-horned, 
he became one of the heroes of Islam. The 
Bedouin thought that Napoleon was Iskander 
come again ; in France he ended as a knight of 
chivalry, in Abyssinia as a Christian saint. 
Alexander did not assume that he was a 
god ; but, believing in some mystical revelation 
vouchsafed at Siwa in the desert and in the 
words of the Oracle there, he thought that he 
was a Son of God—the Libyan Ammon whom 
Greeks identified with Zeus. Ancient states 
and rulers frequently used their coinage as a 
far-ranging vehicle for propaganda, making 











the coins tell, by the pictures on them, the kind 
of story that they wished their subjects to 
accept. The first coinage of the king’s greatest 
foundation—Alexandria by Egypt—bears on 
the obverse Alexander’s portrait, the head 
covered in a lion-scalp, and on the reverse the 
enthroned figure of the Father-god Zeus. 
People remembered that another, though 
legendary, son of Zeus, the hero Herakles, had 
for ages been similarly represented in art with 
lion-scalp upon his head. Thirty years after 
his death Alexander was generally regarded as 
a god who had joined the Immortals, and he 
appears as such on coins which were struck by 
one of his cavalry generals, Lysimachus. 
Here he is the “ Two-horned ” like his father 
Zeus—Ammon, from whose forehead there 
spring the horns of a ram. The strength and 
reality of a cult given to a good ruler are often 
revealed by something that comes from the 
deep feelings of the people. Alexander’s people 
were the army—his veterans—who, broken 
with grief at their loss, filed silently through 
the sick-room where the young king lay dying 
to take their last farewell. It happened in 
Babylon in the summer of 323 B.c. in his 
thirty-third year. 

The cult of Alexander led to a revival among 
Greeks of religious belief ; for to have seen 
and heard a son of God on earth strengthened 
faith in gods. This is not always understood ; 
yet it is improbable that Olympian religion 
could have endured for six or more centuries 
had it been paralysed under Alexander and the 
great successors. His son by Roxane was 
murdered at the age of fourteen ; but, before 
that event, an “ apostolic ” succession of rulers 
was already emerging, as the famous generals 
began to found new dynasties ; the Ptolemies, 
Seleucids, Antigonids and lesser Houses. On 
the propaganda coinages issued by these mon- 
archs, figures of Zeus, Apollo and Athene— 
the Saviour-gods—far out-numbered those of 
other deities, and the building of new and 
splendid temples was resumed. Ruler-Cult of a 
kind was given to many of these kings, but it 
was often of a superficial and formalized type ; 
not a mass-emotion swinging up from the hearts 
of the people, such as had been given to 
Alexander. Clearly there was no longer the 
sense of bitter disillusionment that the fourth 


century had revealed, for the Hellenistic world 
had become relatively stable. Two good rulers 
stand out, however, who, besides saving their 
subjects from impending troubles, deserved 
well of their people because they provided 
interesting additions to the theory of kingship. 
The first was Antigonus “ the knock-kneed ” 
of Macedon (277 to 239 B.c.)—a philosopher 
king devoted to the precepts and beliefs of the 
Stoics, who was probably the first ruler to say 
“kingship is a glorified servitude.” The 
second was Antiochus IV, king of Syria, who 
adopted the resounding style “ Antiochus, 
King, God Manifest, Bearer of Victory.” 
These appelatives, though definite to our ears, 
were originally rather vague. From Homeric 
times Greeks regarded certain individuals as 
more than human. Theioi (divine)—not Theoi 
(gods)—with more or less qualifications. As 
A. D. Nock has pointed out : 


Such an individual might be called a god, either 
unreservedly or with reference to yourself, a god 
to you. If you recognized in him the essential 
characteristics of a particular god, you might call 
him that god, again either unreservedly or with 
reference to yourself. 


The royal use of Epiphanes, or “‘ Manifest,” 
only refers, as the same scholar has maintained, 
to the making of sudden “ epiphanies,” 
appearances in person or manifestations of 
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power. It was probably when king Antiochus 
IV was successfully invading Egypt in 170 B.c. 
that his propaganda coins with these titles 
first appeared. As a contribution to the theory 
of kingship, this usage puts fresh emphasis upon 
the extraordinary value to his people of a 
ruler’s personal appearance among them. 

As one Mediterranean nation after another 
seeking Rome’s protection or provoking her 
resentment became incorporated, the Roman 
Republic had slowly, unwittingly and unwill- 
ingly acquired Empire. Never in history, 
except perhaps during the Spanish conquest 
of South America, was there such opportunity 
for oppression, rapine, enrichment and cor- 
ruption. By 70 B.C. the situation was appalling, 
and beyond cure even by men of comparative 
integrity like Cicero. Then came the clash of 
Civil War ; Caesar against Pompey, Caesar 
against the Senate, followed by a breathing- 
space of peace under the great Fulius Caesar 
Dictator Perpetuus Pontifex Maximus Parens 
Patriae. Salvation for harassed humanity was 
in sight, and the force of circumstance was 
thrusting upon Caesar, not Ruler-Cult, but 
divine kingship, the claim to which lay in his 
direct descent from Iulus, Aeneas, and thus 
from Aphrodite herself. Then came Caesar’s 
murder on the fatal Ides of March, and the 
returning horrors of a yet more desperate Civil 
War : Octavius—Caesar’s grand-nephew and 
adopted son—against Antony and Cleopatra. 
Even the propaganda coinage struck by both 
sides helps to give a picture of the agony of the 
civilized world ; for, amid this long-enduring 
turmoil in Rome, as formerly in Greece, the 
foundations of belief had given way. At last, 
in 31 B.C., came the sea-fight at Actium which 
ushered in a peace that saved the world. It was 
after this victory that Octavius, taking the 
name of Caesar Augustus, devoted his life to 
the restoration of the State and the Empire, 
to the complete reform of religion, the adminis- 
tration and the law, and to the service of 
humanity. He had long been known as Princeps, 
or temporal head of the State, when in 12 B.c. 
he also became the Supreme Pontiff, the 
spiritual head ; and it is as such that he figures, 
wearing a short-sleeved Greek chiton under his 
voluminous toga, in a marble statue found in 
1910 by Roman archaeologists. For the Greek 
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half of the empire, however, upon gold coins 
struck somewhere in Greece or Ionia, he was 
presented after another fashion—in the guise 
of a Hellenistic Ruler, as remarkable, in his 
own way, for good looks as had been Alexander. 
From Spain to Syria, and from the Rhine to 
the Nile, the peoples of that huge empire gave 
him gratitude and love, expressed through a 
well-established Cult of the Ruler. It is true 
enough, as F. E. Adcock wrote, that 


The assemblage of qualities and capacities that 
made up his personality are not such as to strike 
the imagination of the world. In the sense that 
Alexander, Caesar or Napoleon surpassed other 
men in intellectual equipment, Augustus cannot 
be counted a man of genius. That he was not : 
he was the man that the world needed, and may 
claim to have been one of the greatest servants of 
the human race. 


He could ask no higher praise than the tribute 
he happened to receive shortly before his death 
from the crew of a ship he met off Puteoli, 
when the sailors cried out that it was through 
Him that they were alive, through Him that 
they sailed the seas, through Him that they 
enjoyed liberty and fortune. 

The course of history after Augustus’ death 
was not unlike that following the death of 
Alexander, though in this instance the empire 
continued as a single unit ; and, despite the 
brief presence in the purple of an occasional 
tyrant or madman, the life of the ordinary 
citizens of the empire remained fairly stable and 
free from any shattering sense of disillusion- 
ment. For the gradually increasing army of 
Christians, life held perils, disasters and, at 
times, the happy crown of martyrdom. But, 
even when Olympian religion derived its main 
support from the educated nobility and gentry 
of the empire, even when Constantine was 
establishing the new faith as a State religion, 
Christianity was, in fact, the religion of a 
minority—although in process of transfor- 
mation into the religion of a majority. With its 
establishment there came a complete change of 
the relation between ruler and people. The 
Asiatic concept of kingly power, such as Xerxes 
would have imposed on Europe in 480 B.C. 
had he won the Persian Wars, was now imposed 
by Constantine. The Ruler was no longer the 
god-like servant of his people or the benefactor 
of humanity, but one who held his kingly 











powers as a servant of God above, whom alone 
it was his duty to consider. This was a turning- 
point in world-history ; and Constantine, by 
sitting among the assembled bishops at the 
Council of Nicaea, ushered in what was 
eventually to become the mediaeval world of 
Europe. It is no wonder that the last of the 
famous classical poets, Ammianus, described 
him as Turbator rerum, “ the Revolutionary.” 
The ethic of the Christian Church com- 
manded men both to look towards spiritual 
needs and heavenly prospects, and to disdain 
temporal desires and earthly amenities. In 
theory all men should look forward only to the 
after-life, for which mundane life, were it 
magnificent or squalid, was but a preparation ; 
and all men should hope for the vision of their 
Redeemer. His Vicar in Rome, as the sole 
human being styled “‘ Holiness,” was deserving 
of cult, not as a man, but by virtue of his office 
as Supreme Pontiff. Furthermore, the fact that 
hosts of the dead became, in the guise of saints 
and martyrs, objects of cult served as another 
barrier against the recurrence of that splendid 
devotion which their subjects once gave to an 
Alexander or an Augustus. Orthodoxy was now 
more needful than kindness, heresy far worse 
than cruelty. The belief in universal sin made 
search for a good man seem futile, since only 
God was good ; and Humanism wilted in face 
of the doctrine of man’s worthlessness. Human 
activities that had formerly appeared as follies 
or as pastimes were classed anew as deadly sins; 
mortification of the flesh became the road to 
salvation ; and the ever-present fear of Hell 
was a useful deterrent from deviation or 
spiritual rebellion. For some twelve centuries, 
the foundations of belief remained stable 
throughout most of Europe, and no need was 
felt to discover in any sovereign that self- 
devotion to mankind which could have encour- 
aged some form of Ruler-Cult. On a pure and 
austere level, the ideal Christian was intended 
to be ruled by these laws of conduct, preached 
by countless puritans in the early and mediaeval 
church. Every generation, nevertheless, must 
have included many inarticulate men who 
passed their lives in their own quiet way, 
unregimenated by dogmas and unenslaved by 
obsession with sin. This was especially true in 
Mediterranean lands, which never quite shed 
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the gentle simplicities of tolerant religion. 
Sicily with its remarkable mixed population— 
Greek, Phoenician and Saracen—was one land 
where ancient ways lingered long, as has only 
recently been proved by the discovery at 
Piazza Armerina in the heart of the island of a 
great country house, rich in splendid mosaics, 
the home of a line of wealthy landed noblemen 
from about A.D. 350 to 1070, when the 
Normans invaded Sicily. It is safe to infer that 
they were people of the earlier faith ; for the 
mosaics are entirely pagan, and the remains of 
the house contain no Christian indications 
whatsoever. Pagans, after all, are but pagani, 
“country folk,” who kept close to nature and 
the older gods ; whereas Christianity, with its 
need of a communal life and of handsome 
churches, was more nearly urban. Sicily, 
moreover, provided a further link with the 
ancient world in the person of the only great 
pagan sovereign of the middle ages, the 
Emperor Frederick II, who travelled his 
empire with a harem like the Persian King of 
Kings, held court like a Hellenistic monarch, 
and minted gold like a Roman emperor. 
Grandson and son of the Emperors Frederick I 
Barbarossa and Henry VI, King of Sicily by 
inheritance through his Norman mother, he 
was crowned at Palermo in 1198 at the age of 
four, but contrived to spend part of his boy- 
hood in unregal liberty in the company of 
coeval Sicilian urchins. When, although under 
Papal excommunication, he crowned himself 
King of Jerusalem in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in 1229, he shook the mediaeval 
world, which was already bewildered by his 
brilliance, licence and liberal learning. But 
even a king and emperor of his stature must 
in the end succumb under the sustained 
pressure of a vast ecclesiastical machine. 

Yet, among his mother’s people in the South 
and his father’s in the North, Frederick II came 
nearer than any other mediaeval prince to 
receiving Ruler-Cult. The ill-will which he 
aroused, both in Rome and in Lombardy, was 
offset by the love obtained from his Sicilian 
and Apulian subjects on the one hand, and 
from the Germans on the other. The contrast 
was notable ; for in the South he was hailed as 
the “ Wonder of the World ”—Stupor Mundi 
or Thauma Kosmou among his Latin- and 
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Greek-speaking subjects; while the North 
enshrined him in the Barbarossa legend. It 
was said that he did not die, but fell asleep in a 
deep mountain cavern in Germany, seated at 
a table of stone, through the top of which his 
ever-lengthening beard forced its fern-like path. 
One day he was to rise, return and restore the 
Holy Roman Empire to prosperity. Since one 
who, in his lifetime, had been a dangerous 
“ revolutionary from above ” ought not to be 
held in affectionate memory, the fairy tale of 
the sleeping Emperor—Saviour to be—was 
thrust back in time and applied to an earlier 
and more obedient Kaiser, Frederick I, a red- 
head like his famous and dangerous grandson. 
But it must not be forgotten that the Sicilian 
childhood of Frederick II had linked him to 
the Classical past, without which neither the 
Renaissance nor the Reformation could have 
achieved their potent transformations. 

Given the right circumstances and in an 
appropriate emotional climate, the Renaissance 
was calculated to promote a revival of some- 
thing like ancient Ruler-Cult ; and such a 
revival actually occurred in England, mainly as 
a consequence of the Wars of the Roses. 
Elimination of the old nobility by a process of 
mutual slaughter, and the gradual transfor- 
mation of a squirearchy into a new aristocracy, 
had certain political advantages ; but it proved 
disturbing to the people as a whole. Even more 
so was the gradual suppression—which was 
already starting under Henry VII—of monastic 
bodies. Two of the chief stabilizers of the 
mediaeval social order were eradicated ; and, 
in their stead, the most spiritually satisfying 
gift offered to the people by Henry VIII was 
the Open Bible. On the credit side, however, 
there was also the influence of Erasmus who, 
with his wise preference for the middle way, 
unwittingly prepared for the Anglican com- 
promise ; and to his denunciation of monastic 
orders he added a new hope of rebirth when 
he brought the full flood of the Renaissance to 
England. The Praise of Folly, written in 1509 
during a visit to Thomas More in London, and 
first published in Paris in 1511 at the time when 
Erasmus was living in Cambridge at Queens’ 
College, * enthralled the enlightened world and 


*This essay has been written in the rooms which 
Erasmus occupied. 
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The Apotheosis of Queen Elizabeth I by Hans Eworth, 
Windsor Castle in the background 


quickly ran into many editions. Although his 
most famous work denounced the weaknesses 
of the Church of Rome, Erasmus was no friend 
of Luther and Calvin, those champions of 
original sin. In fact, The Praise of Folly shook 
off the last fetters of mediaevalism by substitu- 
ting “ foolish ” for “‘ sinful ” mankind—a point 
of view not unlike that of the first British 
heretic, Pelagius ; and herein lay a return 
to a kind of pagan philosophy with which 
enlightened Anglicanism has always had 
affinities. 

In the sixteenth century, as today, it seems 
probable that the two peoples most given to 
producing rugged individualists were the 
French and English. Both submit to authority 
on the impulse of necessity only, not from 
inclination. Hence, just as a trend towards 
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disobedience comes naturally to the French, 
so does a tendency to heresy come naturally to 
the English. From 1485 to 1558, England 
endured a ferment of spiritual disillusionment 
which touched its nadir in the fires of Smith- 
field, while “ Mary’s last years passed in a 
sombre gloom illuminated ””—the phrase is 
Osbert Lancaster’s—“ only by the dull glow of 
flickering Protestants.” To Englishmen of that 
day the world probably seemed an even more 
desperately hopeless place then than it had 
seemed to Greeks and Romans just before the 
emergence of Alexander and of Augustus. 
Elizabeth I, at that hour, was the very Prince 
whom England needed. Though coronation 
made her titular Head of her Church, she was 
completely indifferent to all questions of 
theological controversy, an attitude she retained 











Shilling of Elizabeth I, minted about 1664 


throughout her life. Her conception of 
sovereignty differed entirely from that held by 
all her predecessors ; indeed, she went back 
to the ideas of Augustus, feeling herself to be 
almost the servant of the people—certainly 
their guardian. As Virgin Queen, she may be 
said literally to have sacrificed herself for the 
people’s sake ; since, on two occasions at 
least, she would probably have accepted a 
matrimonial alliance had not her half-sister’s 
dreadful example convinced her of the danger 
in which she might put her subjects by con- 
tracting any marriage. The greatness and 
glory of the Elizabethan age are her enduring 
monument ; and she early became the subject 
of Ruler-Cult in the ancient sense. Much can 
be learnt from the comparison of two works of 
art—neither of which is a mere piece of courtly 
flattery—the Gemma Augustea in Vienna, and 
the painting by Hans Eworth at Hampton 
Court Palace. Augustus, as Jupiter, sits beside 
Dea Roma among the gods; Elizabeth, the 
new Juno, outshines the goddesses between 


whom Paris had found it so difficult to adjudi- 
cate. Think what we may of Gloriana and her 
Court, we know that she always made her 
“ epiphanies ” or appearances in person at the 
well-timed moment, and that she was a woman 
of genius, with an uncanny gift for refraining 
from action precisely when inaction was the 
wisest policy. There can be no doubt that she 
was the first English sovereign to hold the love 
of the vast majority of her people, to whom 
her outstanding quality appeared to be a true 
personal goodness, and for whom she had 
really earned the popular epithet of ‘‘ Good 
Queen Bess.” These memorable words, from 
her last address to the Commons, form a 
worthy summing-up : 


My heart was never set upon any worldly goods, 
but only for my subjects’ good. To be a king and 
wear a crown is a thing more glorious to them that 
see it than it is pleasant to them that bear it... . 
And, though you have had and may. have many 
mightier and wiser princes sitting in this seat, yet 
you never had nor shall have any love you better. 





Shilling of Elizabeth II, 1953 
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WALLACE and BRUCE, from early 18th-century engravings 


The Scottish Monarchy in the 
Fourteenth Century 


Among medieval champions of Scottish independence was an ancestor 
of our present Queen, the heroic Robert the Bruce 


By ERIC LINKLATER 


ILLIAM WALLACE and Robert the Bruce woman. Under their son David it became a 

WV were the architects, not of Scotland, Norman-Celtic feudal power that, despite the 
but of Scottish nationalism. Scotland — usual accidents of history, was able to consoli- 

grew, as it seems, out of a Pictish confederacy date its strength, without the interruption of 
into a Celtic kingdom that retreated from the _ gross calamity, for a century and a half. During 
north and advanced against the south. The the dishevelled reigns of John and Henry III 
Celtic kingdom was presently stiffened by in England, Scotland enjoyed an almost mira- 
English refugees from the Norman Conquest, culous peace, and became relatively pros- 
and drilled in religious discipline by Malcolm perous. The great abbeys that David had 
Canmore’s queen, a resolute and pious English- founded—Kelso, Melrose, Jedburgh, Holy- 
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Stirling Castle, from an 18th-century print 


rood and others—stood like spiritual fortresses 
of a golden age, and, to keep a material balance, 
the wool-clip of the Church’s flocks went out 
from Berwick to the markets of Flanders and 
Italy. The customs of Berwick were worth 
a quarter of the whole customs of England ; 
but Berwick stood upon the English frontier. 
The golden age was suddenly eclipsed, and 
in the darkness that followed, wealth provoked 
aggression. By calculated policy, by swift 
assault, Scotland was humbled, and in her 
humiliation presently found champions to 
retrieve disaster and exact revenge. Neither of 
them, on the spear-side, was of Celtic descent. 

The pragmatical difference between Wallace 
and the Bruce—the difference in their con- 
stitutional importance—was shown, quite early 
in history, by the curious fate that gave each 
of them his appropriate annalist. The patriotic 
adventures of William Wallace were celebrated 
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by Henry the Minstrel, commonly called Blind 
Harry ; Robert the Bruce’s campaign for a 
throne and his country’s independence was 
recorded in an epic poem by Archdeacon 
Barbour of Aberdeen. Blind Harry, though his 
poem is certainly not the product of an untaught 
mind, denied any claim to scholarship and 
created a folk-hero whose exploits, real or 
imaginary, in a book that became cottage furni- 
ture, were popular reading until the nineteenth 
century. John Barbour, equally fervid in the 
cause of freedom, wrote a poem that, despite 
romantic addition, is close enough to personal 
history to permit a general belief in it. The 
fiery purpose and ingenuous mind of Blind 
Harry made him the proper celebrant of the 
poor knight’s son who set the heath on fire ; 
and the Bruce, whose course was political and 
successful, got the more sober annalist that his 
larger importance required. Wallace breaks 























into history—suddenly, like a hidden avenger 
parting the arras to strike down his enemy— 
on a night in May, 1297, in the town of Lanark, 
when he attacks an English garrison and amid 
the heat of burning houses kills the king’s 
sheriff, Hazelrig. But Blind Harry gives him 
an earlier start and lets him kill his first English- 
man, with no better weapon than a fishing-rod, 
some years before that; and Blind Harry, 
though one doubts the circumstances and can- 
not believe in the fishing-rod—but perhaps it 
was a gaff—may be nearer the truth than the 
chronicles. 

Edward I of England had kindled a bitter 
anger in Scotland before the flames were seen 
in Lanark. The twelve Competitors to the 
throne left vacant by the death of Alexander 
III, left ownerless by his grand-daughter the 
Maid of Norway’s death, had acknowledged 
Edward’s claim to be Lord Paramount; but the 
anonymous representatives of the “‘communitas” 
appear to have protested, and, when he planted 
his garrisons in the principal Scottish castles, 
the impulse to protest quickly hardened into a 
will to resist. John Balliol, the successful Com- 
petitor, found the life of a puppet-king intoler- 
able—it was deliberately made intolerable— 
and in 1296 Edward invaded Scotland to subdue 
Balliol’s rebellion and assure his sovereignty 
by conquest. Berwick was sacked, and its in- 
habitants were massacred ; a Scottish army 
was defeated at Dunbar, and Edward marched 
in triumph to Aberdeen and Elgin and Inver- 
ness, and south again through Perth, Stirling 
and Edinburgh, receiving on the way the sub- 
mission and homage of some 2,000 nobles, 
churchmen, knights and burgesses. He re- 
turned to the ruins of Berwick at the end of 
August, and left behind him, as it seemed, a 
country that admitted it was beaten. But by 
April of the following year he had to take action 
against disaffected persons in Argyll and Ross, 
and early in June he gave orders to suppress 
revolt in pluribus locis. The death of Hazelrig 
in the firelight was not the beginning of resist- 
ance ; it was the elevation of resistance to a 
war of independence. 

Historians have spoken with respect of the 
private life of Edward I. They have drawn 
admiring attention to his chastity ; they have 
praised him for devotion to his Queen ; and it 
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may be that marital fidelity reflected one aspect 
of a mind that sternly demanded order and 
dominion over all that touched him. Dominion 
over himself as well as over neighbouring ter- 
ritories. Order within the considerable privilege 
of his private life, as well as within a political 
area as wide as he could reach. In his passion- 
ate determination to unify all Britain there was 
the logic of geography, and his policy can be 
seen as the expression of a grandiloquent tidi- 
ness. He miscalculated, however, the strength 
of history—he ignored its characteristic dis- 
like of tidiness—and in Scotland found an 
awareness of history that would not accept the 
premisses of geography. A war began that was 
never quite extinguished for 400 years ; and its 
wounds were infected by a hatred that was: not 
cured until the great formative genius of 
modern Scotland prescribed the sovran remedy 
of literature, and in the Waverley novels per- 
suaded both England and Scotland that his 
country was the home of true romance, and all 
must forgive and be forgiven on that account. 





By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


EDWARD I, from a cast of a corbel in St. Nicholas 
Church, Gt. Yarmouth 











Seal of Robert the Bruce, 1306, from 
Iconographica Scotica by Fohn Pinkerton 


But there was no hint of future clemency, no 
promise of assuagement, at the birth of 
romance ; for in the Knight of Elderslie, who 
began the tale, there was a spirit as adamantine 
as Edward’s royal mind : if Blind Harry can be 
believed, 

“It was his lyff, and most part of his fude 

To se thaim sched the byrnand southrone 
blude.” 

Wallace’s known career was short. Four 
months after the affair at Lanark he won the 
battle of Stirling Bridge, and, after harrying 
northern England, was appointed “ guardian 
of Scotland and leader of its armies.” But in 
the following year he was decisively beaten at 
Falkirk, where the close ranks of the Scottish 
schiltrons were broken by the English archers, 
. and for the rest of his life—from 1298 to 1305— 
he exercised no official authority in his own 
country, but contrived to retain, as his earned 
distinction, the particular hatred of the English 
king. He spent some time abroad, but he was 
apparently in Scotland again by 1303, when 
Edward made a second triumphal progress and 
received the capitulation of an insubstantial 
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government, to whose leaders he gave a pardon 
from which Wallace was specifically excluded : 
Et quant a Monsieur Guilliam de Galeys est 
acorde gil se mette en la volunte et en la grace 
nostre Seigneur le Roy. There are scraps of 
evidence to show that Wallace and Sir Simon 
Fraser of Oliver Castle were leaders of a con- 
tinuing guerrilla war ; but the only proof of 
their success in war—of the magnitude or in- 
tensity of their campaign—is the ferocious dis- 
crimination with which they were put to death. 
Wallace, captured in 1305 and condemned at 
Westminster Hall for treason and rebellion, 
was drawn and quartered : the quadrants of his 
redoubtable body were sent, for terror and’ dis- 
play, to Perth and Stirling, Newcastle and 
Berwick, and his head was impaled on London 
Bridge. A year later Sir Simon’s head was 
raised beside it, in as lofty a detestation. 
Wallace’s reputation is simply—and quite 
stainlessly—that of a patriot. As a poor knight’s 
son, in a feudal society, he had no opportunity 
to show statesmanship, and as a soldier his 
capacity may only have been personal. At 
Stirling Bridge his associate in command of 
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the Scottish army was Andrew de Moray who, 
earlier in the year, had led a brisk campaign 
against English garrisons in the north. The 
battle of Stirling Bridge was won because some- 
one on the Scottish side perceived the proper, 
tactical moment at which to attack : and that 
someone may well have been Moray. But 
Moray was mortally wounded in the battle, 
and died a few weeks later. At Falkirk, though 
Edward’s army had lately been in difficulties 
of which a good general might have taken 
advantage, Wallace—without Moray to advise 
him—had stood, and waited, and marshalled 
his troops in spear-rings that made targets for 
Edward’s archers. Though great of heart and 
resolute in mind, he may not have been very 
clever. Blind Harry, in his account of the trial 
at Westminster Hall, does something to fortify 
this belief ; for Wallace is shown there as a 
sublimely simple person, resting on his nobility 
of mind, who is not much interested in legal 
argument because—against the great command- 
ment of his principles—he does not really hear 
it : 

* Than Wallace smyl’d a litill at hys langage. 

I grant, he said, part Inglismen I slew 

In my quarrel, me thocht nocht halff enew. 
I movyt na wer, bot to wyn our awin. 

Thi frustyr' words dois nocht but taris me, 
I the commaund on Godd’s halff lat me be.” 

Indeed, we must “ lat him be.” He is all 
hero, the rock upon which legend is built ; 
and the smitten rock returns a single note. 

The Bruce, as he is the more important 
figure, is also the more interesting character. 
He was a soldier who could win respect with 
his own hands, and a general of outstanding 
ability. He was prudent and wise, but reckless 
on occasion. He could play at politics, but had 
enough of natural temper to let anger sometimes 
turn politics out of doors. He had the gift of 
patience, as well as heroic energy. It may be 
said against him that he did not turn patriot 
until he discovered in patriotism the enlarge- 
ment, or perhaps the sublimation, of his own 
interests ; but he had greater responsibilities 
than Wallace ; he had a claim to the throne and 
could not venture it lightly because, by charac- 
ter as well as descent, he was the best of the 
claimants. His grandfather was one of the 
twelve Competitors who acknowledged Edward 


1 Unavailing. 
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as their Lord Paramount ; the older Bruce had 
vast estates in England besides his dominion 
in Scotland, and was sensibly unwilling to lose 
any of his property. The feudal system strode 
far across national frontiers ; and national 
politics, in feudal times, had a certain un- 
reality, till Edward, by a policy of destroying 
his neighbours, made national feeling harshly 
real. That for part of his life, and some of his 
estates, Robert the Bruce was Edward’s man 
is undeniable ; it was Edward, by his in- 
transigence, who forced him to disengage, at 
last, and declare for Scotland. To disengage 
when Wallace and Andrew de Moray began 
the war of independence would have been pre- 
mature, because they supported Balliol ; and 
the Bruce could hardly have fought for Balliol 
and Scotland without forfeiting his claim to its 
throne as well as his English estates. 

The tergiversation of his early years is no 
more than his response to the confusion that 
attended the simplification of the dual system 
of national sovereignty and international feuda- 
lism. There was, indeed, merit in tergiversa- 
tion, for if, by maintaining the intricate un- 
tidiness of feudalism, the passionate simplifica- 
tion of war could have been avoided, both 
England and Scotland might have been happier 
and more prosperous lands. But Edward had 
neither taste nor time for compromise, and six 
months after Wallace was hanged, the Bruce 
declared his ultimate loyalty in a fit of rage in 
the church of the Minorite Friars in Dumfries. 

There he killed the Red Comyn—whose 
powerful family had supported Balliol—and 
promptly atoned for his sin by a display of 
admirable resolution. Thereafter he never 
faltered. He protested no repentance, nor 
sought Edward’s forgiveness. With a perfect 
understanding of its perils, he accepted the 
situation he had created, and boldly displayed 
his royal colours. The Bishop of Glasgow gave 
him absolution, and found his coronation robes 
in the episcopal chest. He was crowned at 
Scone with his four brothers about him, and 
his nephew Randolph and the young James 
Douglas with them. The epic tale began. 

Edward, now suffering from age, issued 
ferocious orders for a new campaign. All who 
were taken in arms against England, and those 
who gave them shelter, were to be hanged or 

















Bruce’s Castle from an 18th-century print 


beheaded ; all who would not aid him in 
revenge were to forfeit their estates and be 
imprisoned; and all who had a share in Comyn’s 
death were to be hanged and drawn. An army 
was mustered, and the King knighted Prince 
Edward and 300 others : so many bright new 
spurs to ride down insurgent Scots! The 
landless King gathered an army too, that was 
quickly routed by Aymer de Valence near 
Perth ; and Robert, narrowly escaping capture, 
took to the hills. The littleness of his remaining 
force is marvellously revealed by Barbour’s 
story that, while they were crossing Loch 
Lomond, in a boat that would carry but three 
men at a time, the King entertained his patient 
company by telling them heroic stories of the 
Twelve Peers of France. But in the north the 
Bishop of Moray was preaching to his people 
that “they were not less deserving of merit 
who rebelled with Sir Robert against the king 
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of England and his men, than if they should 
fight in the Holy Land against pagans and 
Saracens.”” Edward was deeply offended by this 
sermon, and complained to the Pope about it. 

Robert escaped from his kingdom, and dis- 
appeared for nearly five months. His cause 
appeared to be wholly lost, his friends were 
captured and killed. His brother Nigel, taken 
at Kildrummy, was hanged at Berwick. A few 
months later, Thomas and Alexander Bruce, 
landing with some force at Loch Ryan, were 
defeated, captured, and taken to hear sentence 
from Edward himself, then at the Priory of 
Lanercost in Cumberland: Alexander was 
hanged, Thomas was drawn at the tails of 
horses through Carlisle, hanged, and then 
beheaded. The Earl of Athol, captured at sea, 
had his head set upon a spike on Westminster 
Bridge beside those of Wallace and Sir Simon 
Fraser. 
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Robert, with the Bishop of Moray, spent 
most of the winter in “a remote island” 
which, almost certainly, was the Mainland of 
Orkney, and in February returned to the south- 
west and opened a new campaign that was 
quickly reduced to hide-and-seek in the Gallo- 
way hills, and then to a man-hunt. Robert’s 
apprenticeship to sovereignty was hand-to- 
hand fighting and a hand-to-mouth economy. 
But slowly his fortune mended, he won some 
little victories, and at last the tide turned, when 
Edward, old and sick and fretting for vengeance, 
died in early June at Burgh-on-Sands. His 
idée fixe lived as long as he did, but no longer : 
he bade the Prince of Wales send his heart to 
the Holy Land with an escort of a hundred 
knights, but carry his bones from place to 
place, wherever he should march against the 
Scots, unburied till his ancient enemies were 





utterly subdued. Edward II, however, declined 
this unpleasant legacy, and buried his father in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The character of the war changed, and 
except in 1310 and 1314 the new King did not 
greatly exert himself against the Scots. But the 
English defensive position in Scotland was 
enormously strong, for every castle of import- 
ance was still held by England or English par- 
tisans ; and in medieval wars the castle was the 
dominating factor. It took Robert seven years to 
subdue his Scottish enemies and the English 
garrisons, and these years are sprinkled with 
picturesque devices and quaint stratagems that 
relieve the tale of ceaseless carnage as if they 
were illuminations in a medieval manuscript. 
In 1314, at Bannockburn, England finally lost 
the war, and Robert displayed the full power 
of his generalship : for after planning a defen- 
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The Old Bridge of Stirling, built on 
the site of the Battle of 1297 
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sive battle, and successfully fighting the first 
phase of a defensive battle, he took sudden 
advantage of a tactical opportunity, and com- 
mitting his whole strength to attack, routed an 
army nearly three times as strong as his own. 

But fifteen years were to pass before his 
victory was ratified by English acknowledgment 
of Scotland’s independence, by Papal confirma- 
tion of Robert’s title to the throne. Through- 
out those years the Scots hammered northern 
England as remorselessly as the old Edward 
had hammered them ; and between the Treaty 
of Northampton, with its proclamation of 
independence, and the Bull dated at Avignon, 
June 13th, 1329, that granted to Robert and his 
successors the right to receive anointing and 
coronation, Robert, being in his fifty-fifth year, 
died. 

He had achieved all he set out to achieve, 
and for more than twenty years his life never 
lost the character of an heroic tale, but always 
grew in dignity. He did not continue the war 


after 1314 for love of war, but for his kingdom’s 
security and the rights of his throne. He offered 
peace, and his offer was refused. In his dealings 
with the Papacy he was firm and correct, and 
ultimately successful. But his heroism had 
sown dragon’s teeth, his wars had created 
new jealousies, new ambitions, in a country 
inured to violence. To his successors he be- 
queathed a kingdom, but he could leave no 
promise of peace. Already, in 1320, a parlia- 
ment in Arbroath had addressed to the Pope 
the celebrated remonstrance that declared, “ It 
is not Glory, it is not Riches, neither is it 
Honour, but it is Liberty alone that we fight 
and contend for.” That promised, “ For so 
long as there shall but one hundred of us remain 
alive, we will never give consent to subject 
ourselves to the Dominion of the English.” 
It is indeed a noble utterance, but too harsh for 
comfort. It has not the reassuring sound of 
prudent statesmen gravely in conference. It 
has the sound of the growling of lions. 
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The Monymusk Reliquary, shrine of St. Columba, 
carried at Bannockburn by the Abbot of Arbroath 
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Susanna and the Elders : 


Politics at the 
Accession of Queen Victoria 


The Queen riding with Melbourne (left), and Palmerston (right), 


from a caricature by Fohn Doyle 


By M. G. BROCK 


“c 


OBODY CAN DENY,” Greville wrote in 
Né diary of Queen Victoria’s acces- 

sion, “that it has given the Whig 
Government a great advantage over the Tories. 
Hitherto the Government have been working 
against the stream, inasmuch as they had the 
influence of the Crown running dead against 
them ; the tide has now turned in their favor.” 
Greville was not exaggerating the unanimity 
of this verdict among politicians of every party. 
The Times, which had gone over to the Con- 
servatives a few years before, did not conceal 
its rage at the luck of the ministers “‘ into whose 
hands the all but infant and helpless Queen 
has been compelled by her unhappy condition 
to deliver up herself and her indignant people.” 
“As a Conservative,” wrote a Yorkshire 


parson to Lord Wharncliffe’s son, ** I dont at all 
like the change, and at Sheffield on Tuesday when 


I was present as a matter of Duty at the Pro- 
clamation of our new Queen, I cannot pretend 
that I felt anything like joy.—Yet I do not mean 
to give way to anything like despair.” 

The jubilation of the government’s sup- 
porters almost exceeded the chagrin of the 
Tories. Their trumpeters had indeed sounded 
a preliminary fanfare of triumph a few weeks 
earlier on Victoria’s eighteenth birthday, when 
she had become of age to inherit the throne 
without a Regency. At that date William IV’s 
illness was still generally thought to be no more 
than hay fever. This had not prevented the 
speakers at the Reform Club banquet from 
surveying “‘ the happy prospects for the good 
cause in the next reign,” nor the three hundred 
Reformers dining at the Horns Tavern, Ken- 
nington, from toasting “ Princess Victoria, the 
Hope of the Country.” A leading Radical M.P. 





followed the toast with a speech alluding to 
“the strange rumours—that the Reformers 
were enemies of the Throne.” He “ demon- 
strated how false, and indeed how absurd, the 
charge was.”” The royalism of the ministerialists 
in May and June 1837, though perhaps a shade 
unctuous, was unquestionably sincere. 

There were solid grounds for these hopes 
and fears. The advantages which a cabinet 
derived in the 1830’s from royal support were 
considerable. It is true that William IV, who 
had dismissed the Whigs in 1834 and been 
compelled to take them back, had less chance 
thereafter of playing that game again. He tried, 
moreover, to be fair in his opposition to his 
last cabinet, greatly though he disliked their 
politics. He would not exploit the opportunity 
provided in 1836 by Norton’s action for 
“criminal conversation” against the Prime 
Minister, Lord Melbourne.! Nevertheless he 
seems to have hoped that he would somehow 
be able to rid himself of the Whigs once more, 
this time for good : he probably did not realize 
how much royal power had shrunk during his 
reign. “‘ The King bears us,” Palmerston told 
Granville in July 1835, “ as a vicious horse does 
a rough rider, and only waits for a favourable 
moment to kick us off.” That moment never 
came, but the King gave his ministers plenty of 
reminders that he was waiting for it. He 
specialized in annoying them during meetings 
of the Privy Council. At these he would write 
“Postponed ” against the Orders in Council 
due for approval, or criticize their policies, 
more or less openly, in long speeches. He not 
merely let everyone know how impatient he was 
to send the Whigs packing ; he also incited the 
opposition to show the same spirit. When a 
prominent opponent of his government went 
abroad in 1836 he “ complained bitterly .. . 
and said it was a time when every Conservative 
ought to be at his post.” 

The ministers found these gestures ludicrous 
but disquieting. They were amused when the 
King told the new Governor of Canada : “ the 
cabinet . . . had better take care, or, by God ! 
I will have them impeached.” They were not 


1 Norton accused Melbourne of adultery with his 
wife, Caroline. His evidence was very weak and 
Melbourne was acquitted triumphantly. There are 
echoes of the case in Bardell v. Pickwick. 
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amused by the rest of the speech, which sug- 
gested that if the Governor quarrelled with the 
ministry at home about certain policies he 
would have royal support. The circulation of 
such pronouncements added neither to the 
cabinet’s authority nor to their sense of security : 
they greeted the new reign with relief. 

The prospect of royal favour not only 
promised the government safety fiom sudden 
dismissal : it also brought them votes. Every 
House of Commons then included a good 
number of M.P.s whom the whips classified as 
“* independents,” that is, members whose votes 
could not be depended on. The even balance 
of parties in 1837 enhanced the importance of 
these uncertain votes, and of any influence by 
which they might be secured. The knowledge 
that the ministry possessed, or were likely to 
win, the sovereign’s confidence could be relied 
on to have a magnetic effect on these “ inde- 
pendent” and wavering M.P.s. For this 
reason cabinets attached great importance to 
receiving gestures of royal approval. However 
great his popular following, no Prime Minister 
despised such favours. Grey was very glad to 
be given the Garter in 1831, and Peel to have 
Prince Albert listening from the gallery to his 
opening Corn Law speech in 1846. The with- 
holding of a mark of favour might be decisive. 
When Peel failed in 1839 to persuade the Queen 
to show her confidence in him by dismissing a 
few Whig Ladies of the Bedchamber, he 
declined to form a government. 

Yet William IV’s impotence, from 1835 on- 
wards, in face of the Whigs, suggests that these 
estimates exaggerated the value of royal favour 
to a ministry. The notion, entertained by many 
politicians, that Melbourne’s survival depended 
largely on whether he enjoyed royal support, 
was old-fashioned ; and some ideas then current 
of how far Victoria could aid her ministers 
wete probably illusions. If they were so, this 
did not destroy their power to bring the 
ministry votes, and the government whips did 
nothing to dispel them. 

The Tories could only nourish the hope that 
the Whigs would somehow waste their good 
fortune. 


*** The Queen is with us,’ Whigs insulting say, 
‘ For when She found us in, She let us stay.’ 








The Queen opening Parliament, 
November 30th, 1837 
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It may be so ; but give me leave to doubt 
How long She’ll keep you, when She finds you 
out.’”? 


Victoria never found Melbourne’s government 
out ; but the electors did, and after four years 
they distressed her by enforcing a change. 
From her accession to his government’s fall, 
Melbourne had no more fervent supporter than 
his sovereign. He started with great advantages. 
A Queen too young and inexperienced to know 
much of politics was bound to rely at first on 
the “confidential servants” whom she had 
inherited. Victoria was also anxious, having 
attained her majority, to show her independ- 
ence of her mother, the Duchess of Kent. Her 
conduct soon made clear that politicians like 
“Radical Jack” (Lord Durham), or Sir 
Richard Vyvyan,* the ultra-Tory, who had paid 
court to the Duchess, had wasted their time. 
Indeed, she told Melbourne that she had first 
thought him “worthy of her confidence ” 
because he had stood by William IV in a dis- 
pute with her mother about the allowance she 
was to receive on coming of age. This honey- 
moon period might, however, have been quite 
short. That the romance not only remained 
but increased was due to Melbourne’s superb 
equipment for his task at the palace. It was 
soon clear that the alliance of necessity was 
becoming one of choice. Each new indication 
of the Prime Minister’s ascendancy was broad- 
cast, and exaggerated, by gossip and the press. 
At each, the opposition became more furious 
and the ministerialists more elated. Within a 
few weeks of her accession, the Whigs learned 
with delight that the Queen showed great 
solicitude about her premier’s health : they 
reported gleefully to each other that she had 
warned him several times against over-eating. 
They saw nothing inappropriate in the rumour 
which circulated in the autumn of 1837 that 
she was to marry the Prime Minister. ~ 
Though the Queen did not find them out, 
however, her favour did not achieve all that 
they had expected for the Whigs. Under the 
existing electoral law, a general election had 
to be held within six months of the King’s 
death. The government calculated that their 


2 Said to have been written, during the 1837 
election, on an inn window at Huddersfield. 

3’ Vyvyan’s communications with the court at 
Kensington are described in his unpublished diaries 
preserved at Trelowarren. 


identification with the popular young Queen 
would give them an increased majority in the 
Commons. “They think,” Greville noted, 
“the popularity of a new reign . . . will be of 
material advantage to their cause. The Tories, 
though they maintain that they shall not lose 
at the elections, evidently feel that they take 
the field under a great disadvantage.” The 
Conservative managers, Messrs. Taper and 
Tadpole, are portrayed in Disraeli’s Coningsby 
as coining such election slogans as “ Our Young 
Queen and our Old Institutions ” in a desperate 
effort to overcome these difficulties. But 
neither this nor even the more daring version 
of “Our Modern Queen and our Ancient 
Institutions ” seemed quite adequate for the 
case. 

Yet the Conservatives gained from the 
election. The government majority was 
reduced so low that within two years they were 
defeated and forced to resign. The left wing 
of the ministerial coalition suffered worst : 
that generation of Radicals never recovered 
from their losses in 1837. 


““I quite agree with you,” Lady Peel wrote 
to a friend,‘ “in surpsise and congratulation at 
our Elections ! How fortunate and strange 
that a Radical Queen—at the head of a set of 
most profligate Ministers—and her fawning 
radical court should not have succeeded in doing 
England more mischief than they have yet 
achieved ! ” 

“One should think,” .wrote Creevey, the 
veteran Whig, a few weeks later, “‘ that the uni- 
versal impression of . . . the firmness of the Queen 
would create for her a great degree of personal 
power, the advantage of which must be shared by 
her Ministers, but the Tory feeling of the country 
runs so high, and the Church and Magistracy are 
so powerfully entrenched in their strongholds, 
that one can scarcely reason upon even this 
Queen, let her remain ever so good and steady, 
making any decided head against them.” 


The decline of the Whigs and Radicals was 
far steeper and more complete than the bare 
majority which they secured in this election 
suggests. In 1832, buoyed up by overwhelming 
popular support, the Whig ministers had 
accomplished in the Reform Act one of the 
greatest political changes ever enacted in 
Britain in a single statute. In doing so, they 
overcame the opposition of the majority in the 
House of Lords, and, in the final stages, that 
of the King. In 1837 they had to submit to the 


4 Hardinge MSS., South Park 
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Giving audience to an Ambassador in the Royal Closet, St. fames’s Palace 


Lords mutilating their bills, and to rely on royal 
favour to keep them in their places. When 
the Reform Act became law, it was thought by 
many politicians in all parties that the Whigs 
and Radicals who had carried it were safe for a 
long predominance, and that the Radicals 
especially would go from strength to strength. 
Tory, Whig and Radical comments during and 
after the first elections held for the reformed 
House of Commons all contained much the 
same forecast. 


“* We shall see the result of the Elections,”’ the 
Duke of Wellington wrote ; “... from all that I 
see and hear, I am afraid that the King will find 
that such a dose of Democracy has been intro- 
duced generally into the Constitution that there 
is no room for anything that is not Radical or at 
all for Monarchy.” 

““T have also my fears about the Elections,” 
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Sir James Graham, the Whig First Lord of thé 

Admiralty, told his colleague, Lord John Russell, 

** the Radicals will be stronger than we imagined.” 

““We have buried the Tories,’ Parkes, the 

Birmingham Radical, wrote to Francis Place, 

when the election was over, “and if the Whigs 

will not do right, the sexton must be called out 
again.” 

It is extremely difficult, even now, to account 
for the Whig decline and the Radical catas- 
trophe. The Radicals, of course, thought it 
due to the vacillation and perfidy of the Whigs. 
They offered what has since become the classic 
explanation for defeat of the “ movement” 
party’s left wing. The Whig government, their 
argument ran, should have adopted Radical 
policies wholeheartedly. These would have 
provoked a collision with the House of Lords, 
which could then have been made harmless 
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QUEEN VICTORIA in 1841, 
from an engraving after S. Diez 
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LORD MELBOURNE, the Queen’s Ist Prime Minister 
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for good by a creation of peers. The adoption 
of voting by secret ballot would have prevented 
the great Tory proprietors from controlling 
their tenants’ and dependants’ votes, and thus 
nullified their political power. The creation of 
equal electoral districts would have abolished 
the remaining Tory pocket boroughs. Failure 
to carry these measures meant not merely that 
the Tories could learn to bribe and bully the 
new electorate as effectively as the old, but that 
Radical supporters became disillusioned at the 
futility of Radical M.P.s. 

To all this the Whigs rejoined that the chief 
reason why they had not fought the Tories 
effectively was that they had never been sure of 
effective Radical support. The Radicals, Mel- 
bourne told a Radical friend when the Whigs 
were turned out in 1834, “‘ have overthrown us 
by their violence . . . and now, when the battle 
is lost, they talk of union! .. . A little steady 
support of a Minister, when he is in office, is 
worth a ream of panegyric after he has retired 
from it. By steady support I mean support in 
difficult emergencies and upon unpopular ques- 
tions. Support upon popular questions is not 
worth a damn. Those will support themselves.” 
Besides, the Whigs had justifiable doubts 
whether the Radical proposals were popular 
with either the voters or the great magnates of 
the new electorate. In Melbourne’s resistance 
to them there were elements both of political 
calculation and of personal distaste. He and 
his entourage clearly disapproved of several 
suggested Radical remedies. His brother, com- 
menting on Macaulay’s support for vote by 
ballot in 1839, wrote: “‘ Much as such a 
recruit is wanted, I wld rather be without him 
upon those terms.” The great Whigs wished 
after all, no less than the Tories, to influence 
their tenants’ votes. But, equally clearly, 
Melbourne believed that Radical ideas frigh- 
tened more electors than they pleased, and, 
more important still, that they frightened the 
local potentates who influenced the electors. 
Those, he thought, who, like himself, were 
alarmed at the onrush of democracy, were per- 
haps more numerous and certainly more in- 
fluential than those who welcomed it. In this 
he was probably right. 

The manufacturers who dominated a town 
enfranchised by the Reform Act might make a 








song about the iniquity of a landlord dragoon- 
ing his tenants at the polls ; but they might 
also want, in case of need, the power to dragoon 
such of their own factory hands as had votes. 
They had no use for a Radical proposal which 
would leave both tenant and worker free to 
vote as they pleased. Besides, continual agita- 
tion, for the ballot or anything else, was bad 
for trade. 

The reluctance of Melbourne and the Whigs 
to take part in an attack on the Church of 
England perhaps illustrates most clearly why 
they did not think that Radical policies would 
save them from defeat. Many Radical M.P.s 
depended largely on dissenting support and 
did not conceal their hostility to the Anglican 
establishment, which they thought of as a 
Tory stronghold. Melbourne felt, however, 
that the ministers, if they attacked the Church, 
would find themselves faced with forces stronger 
than their own. “ I believe,’ Wellington wrote 
in 1834, “that there is nothing that people 
care so much about as the Church excepting 
always their own properties.” Melbourne 
agreed with this estimate. The dissenters’ 
“bitter hostility and ulterior designs against 
the established Church,” he told his Radical 
supporters in December 1834, “. . . occasioned 
great alarm in high and powerful quarters ; . . 
and .. . gave life and spirit and courage to our 
political adversaries, who . . . after all form a 
very large and powerful party . . . powerful in 
number . . . in property . . . in rank and 
station.” 

It seems likely that Wellington and Mel- 
bourne had gauged correctly the views of an 
electorate dominated by people of property. 
Property owners were apt, even if they had no 
religious convictions, to feel that an attack on 
the Church’s wealth might herald one on their 
own. They also looked upon the parson as a 
guardian of the existing social and economic 
order. Unlike the dissenting minister and the 
Catholic priest, he depended for his living, not 
on his congregation, but on the enforcement of 
the laws governing tithes and _ corporate 
property. He upheld the existing order which 
upheld him ; or, as a Conservative candidate 
put it in the 1835 election, the Church diffused 
“respect for the laws of God and Man.” 
William IV’s hostility to the ministry was cer- 
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tainly aroused by his suspicion that they might 
attack the Church. It was all very well for the 
Radicals to call on ministers to defy the Court ; 
Melbourne. knew that what William IV felt a 
great many other propertied people would feel 
too. William may have been an eccentric old 
gentleman with a head shaped like a pear ; but 
in the 1830’s he was politically a highly re- 
presentative figure, much more representative 
indeed than his young niece. Shrewd judges, 
by no means all Whig, thought Melbourne’s 
cautious tactics correct. The Manchester 
Guardian, which was even then a liberal paper, 
and certainly not Whig, applauded his speech 
quoted above and attacked dissenting Radicals 
for trying to move too fast. The Guardian 
clearly realized that the big battalions were on 
the side of established institutions and not on 
that of their attackers. 

It is difficult to believe that the Radical 
catastrophe of 1837 was brought about by mis- 
taken Whig tactics. It was due simply to the 
fact that they were far weaker in the reformed 
electorate than they, and most other politicians, 
had expected. Most voters did not want the 
Church attacked and had not enough belief in 
the ballot to agitate for it against the great pro- 
prietors. The weakness of the “ Popular Party,” 
as the Radicals sometimes called themselves 
to emphasize their democratic character, lay 
not in the Whigs but in themselves. With the 
electors of the 1830’s they were not sufficiently 
popular. 

The Radical successes of the 1832 election 
had been misleading. The “ floating votes ” 
which produced them were cast not so much 
in favour of a particular party as against the 
Tories ; the majority of the electors wanted to 
protest against, and put an end to, a long period 
of Tory supremacy. The only way of helping 
to achieve these ends in many constituencies 
in 1832 was to vote Radical. Thus, a good 
number of Radical M.P.s were elected by people 
whose Radicalism went no further than a violent 
dislike of the Tories. As a result a certain 
divergence soon appeared between the views 
of the parliamentary majority’s left wing and 
those of the voters who had elected them : com- 
pared to it, the rifts apparent between electors 
and elected after the victories of 1906 and 1945 
were insignificant. Once the electorate of the 
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The Contrast : Queen Victoria and her uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, 
from a copy in the Royal Collection, Windsor Castle 


1830’s saw what the Radical proposals amounted 
to, the Radicals began to go downhill. 

The change which took place in the five 
years following the Reform Act was not, how- 
ever, merely one of those violent movements of 
the electoral pendulum which have since be- 
come familiar. Parkes was right in supposing 
that the Act, in abolishing nomination boroughs, 
had destroyed for ever the basis of the old 
Tory party’s preponderance. The new elec- 
torate was not, and would not be, Tory: it 
was, as the Act’s Whig authors had intended it 
should be, conservative. 

When the Whigs came into office in 1830 the 
unreformed House of Commons and the ter- 
ritorial magnates who largely controlled it were 
violently unpopular. Grey, the incoming Whig 
Prime Minister, faced the problem of reforming 
the House so that it should be both popular 
and conservative : he had to bring it back into 
favour and make it once again an instrument of 
aristocratic political influence. He was con- 
vinced that the rotten boroughs had ceased to 
be an asset to the aristocracy and become a 


liability. It was, he told his fellow patricians, 
safer to let these boroughs go, and to keep the 
rest of their political influence, than to hang on 
to them, and so invite a general attack on aris- 
tocratic power. When the Reform Bill was first 
published he wrote to Princess Lieven : 


“It takes from the aristocracy a power which 
makes them odious, and substitutes for it an in- 
fluence which connects them with the people.” 
A few weeks later he told Lord Sidmouth that the 
Bill was “‘ the most aristocratic measure . . . ever 
. . » proposed in parliament.” 

There was some justification for these state- 
ments. Grey had brought the aristocracy back 
into popular favour without making conces- 
sions, such as vote by secret ballot and equal 
electoral districts, which would have reduced 
the essential basis of their political strength. 
Indeed, by giving more of the propertied classes 
political influence, he had broadened this 
basis. “‘ The Reform Bill,” says the Radical 
speaker in Felix Holt, “ is nothing but swearing 
in special constables to keep the aristocrats 
safe in their monopoly.” The enfranchise- 
ment of the new towns was balanced by an in- 
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crease in county seats, which were normally 
filled by landed magnates or squires. Not until 
the History of Parliament appears for this period 
shall we know how the influence of property 
was brought to bear in each constituency. All 
that is certain now is that, one way or another, 
elections for the new House reflected the views 
of people of property. Some voters were them- 
selves men of substance : most of the rest could 
be “influenced” by men of substance. Grey 
aimed, in the Bill, at an enduring settlement 
which should conserve for the aristocracy as 
much power as they could safely hold in an 
industrial age. 

Few statesmen have achieved their aim as 
completely as did Grey in his Reform Act. 
Yet, as Graham’s forecast about the 1832 elec- 
tion shows, this success was not obvious at 
once. The Whig cabinet hoped fervently that 
their Act and its corollaries would prove con- 
servative in the end, and they were delighted at 
anything which seemed to bear these hopes out. 
Early in 1834 Palmerston was able to assure 
his brother that the first reformed House of 
Commons was a respectable body. “ Property 
and land are strong in this House,” he wrote, 
“and it is highly conservative.”® It seems odd 
to us, with our power of “ hindsight,” that the 
Reform Act’s architects should not have fore- 
seen that a conservative House of Commons 
might mean a dominant Conservative party, 
and a consequent Whig defeat. 

The Whigs foresaw that the ‘ Chandos 
clause ”’ might lose them some county seats to 
the Tories : this was a Tory amendment which 
they had been forced to incorporate in the 
Reform Act.* It was partly responsible for the 
opposition’s sweeping successes in the counties 
in 1837. They also foresaw that the Act might 
lead to their party being crushed between 
Tories and Radicals. “‘I always thought,” 
Lord John Russell wrote to Melbourne after 
the 1837 election, “that the Whig party... . 
would be destroyed by the Reform Bill.” It 
may seem unlikely that a Whig like Russell 
should have sponsored the Bill knowing that 


5 Grey referred to his speeches in Scotland in 
1834 as having been “ conservative.” See D. H. 
Pennington’s article in History Today, May 1951. 

® Said to have been devised by Colonel Sibthorp, 
for whose curious career see Christopher Sykes’ 
article in History Today, May 1951. 
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this would be its effect, but in 1832 Grey and 
his colleagues had been concerned less with 
party advantage than with preserving aristo- 
cratic power. What the Whigs failed to realize 
was that they had little to fear from the Radicals 
in the long run, and everything from the Tories. 
This failure is understandable. They hoped 
that the new electorate wanted a kind of 
reforming conservatism : they thought them- 
selves far better able to supply this than the 
Tories. 

This illusion was dispelled by the general 
election and Peel’s shortlived government in 
1835. To a great degree, it was dispelled by 
the address which Peel wrote for the 1835 
election, the Tamworth manifesto. In this 
document Peel turned his back on the ultra- 
Tories, accepted the Reform Act as irreversible, 
and pronounced in favour of “ the correction 
of proved abuses and the redress of real griev- 
ances.” The manifesto thus contained exactly 
the assurances for which the bulk of the new 
electors were looking. They wanted reforms, 
but were scared by Radicalism : Peel offered 
them a party at once reforming and anti- 
Radical. His words suggested that, on reform, 
the Tories had undergone a conversion, and 
that their new (and most felicitous) title, Con- 
servative, signified a change of heart. 

The ministerialists recognized at once that 
the manifesto would have a strong appeal if it 
were believed. They made great efforts to dis- 
credit it. The Whig and Radical press depicted 
the Tories’ conversion as a sham and Peel’s 
government as composed of ultra-Tory die- 
hards. The Manchester Guardian dealt with 
one of the Lords of the Treasury as follows : 

** Mr. William Gladstone . . . who concentrates 
in himself all the promise of Toryism, and, 
though young in years, exhibits the most zealous 
adherence to the most antiquated and obnoxious 
bigotries of his party.” 

These efforts were not wholly successful. 
The manifesto enjoyed as great and rapid a 
success aS any party programme in British 
history. In many constituencies it was thought 
Chiefly responsible for the Conservative candi- 
date’s victory.’ And many, even of those voters 

7 For Colonel Sibthorp’s, for instance, at Lincoln. 
Sibthorp (for whom see previous footnote) although 


no ardent reformer, thought it prudent to pledge 
himself to support the programme in the manifesto. 








who had doubted in 1835 whether Conserva- 
tism differed from Toryism, had been convinced 
of the change by 1837. For in his short spell 
of office after the 1835 election, Peel had 
brought forward reforms in fulfilment of the 
manifesto’s promises. 

It is difficult to see how the Whigs could 
have stopped Peel’s Conservative party once it 
was successfully launched. Compared to the 
Conservatives they were amateurs in party 
management, and from the end of 1835 the 
Conservative headquarters in the Carlton Club 
were far more efficient than those of their 
opponents. In government, also, the Whigs 
were Gentlemen rather than Players. They 
never found a professional adequate for the 
place of Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
alliances with Radicals and Irish on which 
they depended for their majority seemed dis- 
creditable to many. To the moderate voter, 
Peel looked both a safer anti-Radical than 
Melbourne, and a more efficient leader for a 
progressive government. 

The Queen’s favour, as expressed in the 
“Bedchamber crisis” of 1839, gained the 
Whigs two more years of office ; but for elec- 
_ toral use it was by then a shrunken asset, for 
in the same year the affair of Lady Flora 
Hastings had made Victoria unpopular enough 
to be greeted by cries of “ Mrs. Melbourne.” 
The Whig cabinet used the respite to make an 
electioneering move towards free trade in corn, 
and Melbourne ended his career as premier by 
sponsoring proposals in which no one supposed 
he believed.* The outcome was a decisive Con- 
servative victory in the 1841 election. 

Melbourne’s government was not played 
out by 1837, and the legend that thereafter he 
achieved nothing except at the Palace is unfair 
to him. He was a great deal more efficient than 
he made out. “I am sorry,” wrote Sydney 
Smith, “.. . to brush away the magnificent 
fabric of levity and gaiety he has reared ; but 
I accuse our Prime Minister of honesty and 
diligence ; I deny that he is careless or rash.” 

8 At the end of the cabinet meeting at which these 
proposals were adopted Melbourne is supposed to 
have said, as his colleagues were leaving the room, 
** By the by, there is one thing we haven’t agreed 
upon, which is, what we are to say. Is it to make our 
corn dearer or cheaper, or to make the price steady ? 


I don’t care which : but we had better all be in the 
same story.” 
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Nevertheless, by the time of the Queen’s 
accession, his government was losing its raison 
d’étre. His support came largely from moder- 
ates, who hated Radicalism, and feared that a 
Tory government might mean a _ popular 
revolt. As long as the Tories were thought of 
as reckless reactionaries there seemed no safe 
alternative to him. But no moderate man could 
suppose what Disraeli’s Mr. Tadpole called 
“a sound Conservative government” to be 
unsafe. 

The accession of a Whig sovereign was fol- 
lowed by a Whig decline and a Conservative 
ascendancy. In many ways, Peel’s Conservative 
party resembled the parties which dominated 
politics at the end of the Queen’s reign. Yet 
its greatness was necessarily ephemeral : it 
was to disintegrate within a decade of 1837 
and to have no immediate successors. In 
essence it was an anti-Radical coalition, and 
once the parliamentary Radicals ceased to be 
dangerous its disruption could not be far off. 
The Radical collapse in 1837, which proclaimed 
Peel’s strength, weakened the secret foundations 
of his power ; and Disraeli, who at last found a 
seat in 1837 by defeating a Radical, was to 
perceive and expose this secret weakness. Only 
fear of the Radicals could keep the Con- 
servatives together, and after 1837 they were 
not sufficiently afraid.® 

After the Queen’s accession the prospect of 
democracy remained alarming, but ceased to be 
imminent. Peel in 1836 thought Britain’s situa- 
tion very like that of France in 1789. In 1837 
Greville knew better. “‘ The Tories,” he wrote, 
“are in great consternation at the King’s 
approaching death . . . and they prognosticate 

. all sorts of dismal consequences, none of 
which, of course, will come to pass. Nothing 
will happen, because, in this Country, nothing 
ever does.” 


Unpublished material has been used in this 
article by kind permission of Viscount Hardinge, 
M.B.E. (Hardinge MSS., South Park), and Lady 
Vyvyan (Vyvyan MSS., Trelowarren). 


® The Chartists, whose strength increased as a 
result of the Radical rout in the 1837 election, did 
not provide so effective a threat. Chartism was not a 
parliamentary movement. Whereas it seemed that 
only a Conservative government could stop the 
Radicals, any government, even one of Whigs, could 
stop the Chartists. 
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Royal Collectors in England 





By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 
ZOFFANY : Queen Charlotte and the two elder Princes 


The English royal line has included several notable collectors of art. 
By DOREEN AGNEW 


” TASTE FOR ART IS CLEARLY dangerous 
Az a wearer of the British Crown. 
Two, Richard II and Charles I, were 

put to death and George IV, living in less 
brutal times, only had the windows of his state 
coach broken by an infuriated mob.” Most of 
the other famous royal collectors, Roger Fry 
might have added, were also unlucky in their 
lives. Both Henry, Prince of Wales, the elder 
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brother of Charles I, and Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, father of George III, died before they 
succeeded to the throne, while George III, 
despite some admirable qualities, can hardly 
be looked upon as either a happy or a success- 
ful sovereign. Moreover, it was not until after 
his death, at a comparatively early age, that 
the work of Queen Victoria’s consort, Prince 
Albert, was properly appreciated by the people 











By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Gallery 


HOLBEIN : Christina, Duchess 
of Milan 


of England. Yet the pictures gathered together 
by these royal personages are described by the 
present Surveyor of the Queen’s Pictures as 
“a monument to enlightened patronage and 
collecting for which few parallels can be found.” 

The history of the English Royal Collection 
of pictures may be said to begin with Henry 
VIII. “The accession of this sumptuous 
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prince,” Horace Walpole wrote in his Anecdotes 
of Painting, “‘ brought along with it the estab- 
lishment of the arts. He was opulent, grand 
and liberal.”” He was also methodical, for there 
exist two inventories of the paintings in his 
possession, the earliest dated 1542. His pre- 
decessors among the English medieval kings, 
when they had been interested in the arts, had 
commissioned buildings, such as Westminster 
Abbey, Westminster Hall and the Chapels at 
Eton and Windsor. Of the unfortunate Richard 
II, however, two beautiful portraits survive, 
one in Westminster Abbey, showing him seated 
on the throne, and the other, the Wilton 
Diptych, in the National Gallery, in which he 
kneels before the Virgin and Child. About 
Henry VIII’s father, Henry VII, Horace 
Walpole said : “ Genius had no favour from 
him.” Nevertheless, one fine and famous 
painting, the small St. George by Raphael, he 
is known to have owned. This picture was sent 
to Henry as a gift by Guidobaldo da Monte- 
feltro, Duke of Urbino, upon whom the king - 
had lately conferred the Order of the Garter. 
In the painting the Saint is seen wearing the 
garter below the left knee. Brought from Italy 
to England by Baldassare di Castiglione, the 
author of the Courtier, the St. George later 
passed into the Earl of Pembroke’s collection. 
Charles I, who enjoyed exchanging pictures 
with other collectors, secured its return, in its 
place giving Lord Pembroke the well-known 
volume of portrait drawings by Holbein. At 
Charles I’s death the picture once again went 
on its travels. It was bought by the Cologne 
banker, Jabach, for Cardinal Mazarin and 
passed through the Crozat collection to 
Catherine the Great. A New York dealer pur- 
chased it from the Soviet Government for 
Andrew Mellon. It is now in the National 
Gallery in Washington. 

The Holbein drawings given by Charles I 
to Lord Pembroke are now once again in the 
Royal Collection. The story goes that Queen 
Caroline, George II’s wife, found them after 
many years of oblivion in a bureau in Kensing- 
ton Palace. These drawings, representations 
in chalk of the chief personages at Henry VIII’s 
court, are now at Windsor Castle. The arrival 
in England of an artist of Holbein’s European 
reputation was undoubtedly the most import- 














ant artistic event of Henry VIII’s reign ; and, 
considering how long the painter worked in the 
service of the Crown, it is surprising how few 
of his works remained in the Royal Collection. 
No doubt all the best portraits of the king were 
painted as gifts. The royal portrait group for 
Whitehall Palace, Holbein’s most important 
commission for Henry VIII, perished in the 
great fire of 1698. His famous and beautiful 
portrait of Christina, Duchess of Milan, 
daughter of Christian II of Denmark, now in 
the National Gallery, once belonged to Henry 
VIII ; but a few years after his death it appears 
to have been given away. Horace Walpole 
says that, when Jane Seymour died, Holbein 
was sent to draw the picture of the Duchess, 
then a young widow of twenty, the Emperor 
Charles V having recommended her to Henry 
as a fourth wife. The Duchess is reported to 
have sent word to the King “ that she had but 
one head ; if she had two, one of them should 
be at his Majesty’s service.”” Henry decided to 
pursue his suit no further, possibly because of 
the rumour that “the Duchess’s chastity was 
a little equivocal.” Holbein was sent on to 
draw Anne of Cleves. Here, as is well known, 
he was too successful for the lady’s good. 

Although the five Holbein Portraits now in 
the Royal Collection were all acquired by later 
royal collectors, Henry VIII owned, as well 
as the chalk drawings already mentioned, a 
religious picture by Holbein, the “‘ Noli me 
tangere ” at Hampton Court, probably painted 
in 1532 while the artist was in England. Not 
unexpectedly, Henry VIII is known to have 
owned many paintings of religious subjects, 
but few have survived. A fine Adam and Eve 
by Mabuse, the earliest of the Flemish painters 
to be influenced by Italian art, is still in the 
Royal Collection. Another is the “ Anti- 
Papal Allegory,” one of a group of pictures 
probably executed at the command of the 
King to illustrate themes of Protestant propa- 
ganda. It depicts four Evangelists hurling 
stones at the prostrate figure of a Pope, out of 
whose wallet has fallen a papal Bull, a Cardinal’s 
hat and a holy water sprinkler. 

These fifteenth- and _ sixteenth-century 
Flemish and German works in Henry VIII’s 
collection were added to by Charles I, who had 
a taste for them shared by no other royal patron 





until the Prince Consort, some three hundred 
years later. Of the actual paintings Charles 
inherited from his elder brother, Henry, who 
died in 1612, little is known. Lord Arundel, 
the greatest connoisseur of the age, had advised 
him in their acquisition and in 1611 the Prince 
had commissioned Inigo Jones to build a 
special room at Whitehall to house them. All 
the authorities agree that Prince Henry was 
the first English collector of pictures in the 
modern sense of the word, a great lover of the 
arts and a young man of intelligence and taste, 
who laid the foundation of the collection which 
Charles I was to develop into one of the greatest 
of all time. Charles himself, although possessed 
of a catholic taste, loved best of all the great 
Italian masters, the magnificent portraits and 
religious compositions of the Venetian and 
North Italian painters. An amateur artist of 
some merit, the King showed the same dis- 
crimination in his patronage of contemporary 
painters ; Rubens worked for him in England 
and Van Dyck became his court painter. A 
fair picture of Charles as collector, patron, and 
king, is quoted by Dalloway from Géilpin’s 
Western Tour. “If Charles had acted with 
as much judgement as he read, and had shown 
as much discernment in life as he had taste in 
the arts, he might have figured among the 
greatest princes. . . . Charles was a scholar, a 
man of taste, a gentleman and a Christian ; 
he was everything but a king. The art of 
reigning was the only art of which he was 
ignorant.” 

In twenty years Charles I gathered together 
paintings of a quality unequalled by any other 
collector with similar opportunities. How, 
may it be asked, did he build up this magni- 
ficent collection ? First and most important, 
he bought in a large way in the European market, 
employing agents to keep their eyes and ears 
open for any likely acquisition. For the money 
that made such activity possible Charles I had 
to thank his ancestor, Henry VII. As Mr. 
Francis Taylor says in his recent book The 
Taste of Angels: “It was upon the growing 
prosperity of the sixteenth century that the 
great art collections of the time of Charles I 
were built . . . one must at least thank the royal 
miser for having filled the coffers which his 
descendants later emptied so brilliantly for the 


arts.” Secondly, to quote Horace Walpole 
again : “ As soon as the royal taste was known 
. . . the ministers and nobility were not back- 
ward with presents of the same nature.” Such 
presents also came from crowned heads and 
governments, eager to please the King of 
England in a suitable manner. Thirdly, the 
King liked to engage in a friendly rivalry with 
the other great collectors of the age and 
exchanged pictures with the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the Earl of Arundel, Lord Pembroke and 
Louis XIII of France. Lastly, he was an en- 
lightened patron of contemporary art, of the 
Italian painter, Gentileschi, and his daughter, 
Artemesia, as well as of the great Flemish 
masters, Rubens and Van Dyck. 

Charles I began to add to his inheritance 
before he ascended the throne. In 1623, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Buckingham and his 
agent, Balthasar Gerbier, Charles went on a 
visit to Madrid with the idea of marrying a 
Spanish Infanta. There it was, according to 
Stirling-Maxwell, that “his ambition was 
awakened to form a gallery worthy of the 
British crown.” In Madrid he saw some of the 
finest examples of European painting, par- 
ticularly of the works of Titian, who was to be 
the artist most magnificently represented in his 
own collection. Philip IV gave Charles three 
splendid pictures by this master, the Jupiter 
and Antiope, the Girl in a Fur Cloak and the 
Portrait of Charles V, all of them later sold by 
the Commonwealth. Two great mythological 
works, also by Titian, were ready packed, but 
were left behind in Spain wken the Prince 
suddenly took his departure after the break- 
down of the marriage negotiations. These 
paintings now belong to the Earl of Ellesmere. 
During his stay in Madrid Charles also com- 
peted successfully in the art market, securing 
at auction the collections of Count Villamediana 
and of the sculptor, Pompeo Leoni. 

It was after his return to England, and two 
years after his accession in 1625, that Charles 
made what Mr. Francis Taylor calls “ the 


greatest single coup in the history of collecting 
by any purchaser, prince or patron ”—the 
acquisition of “the fabulous hereditary col- 
lections of the Dukes of Mantua.” This trans- 
action was carried out by Daniel Nys, a painter, 
and one of the agents employed by the King. 








Nys had already acted. in a similar capacity for 
the Duke of Buckingham and others. Charles I 
is said to have paid £80,000, a large sum in 
those days ; but the collection was one of the 
first in Italy and there were rival purchasers in 
the market. The pictures were sent to London 
in the ship Margaret. According to the cata- 
logue published by Bathoe in 1757, they were 
82 in number, principally by Giulio Romano, 
Titian and Correggio, to which may be added 
others by Raphael, Andrea del Sarto and 
Giorgione. Among the paintings described 
in Charles’s catalogue as “‘a Mantua piece ” 
were the famous Holy Family by Raphael, 
known as La Perla, now in the Prado, the 
Education of Cupid by Correggio, in the 
National Gallery, a group of Titians, now in 
the Louvre, including the Entombment, the 
Pilgrims at Emmaus and the noble portrait of 
the Man with a Glove, Titian’s Lucretia and 
Tintoretto’s Muses, still at Hampton Court 
and Giorgione’s Concert Champétre, which 
also found its way to the Louvre and inspired 
Manet to paint his Déjeuner sur Herbe. One 
wonders how the course of French Impression- 
ism would have been affected if this picture 
had remained in England. The distress in 
Mantua at the loss of so glorious and wonderful 
a collection was great. Charles’s agent, Nys, 
wrote: “The people of Mantua made so 
much noise about it that, if Duke Vicenzo 
could have had them back again, he would 
readily have paid double and his people would 
have been willing to supply the money.” Two 
years later, in 1629, a new Duke, finding him- 
self “‘ straitened by war,” became willing to 
sell nine large pictures of the Triumph of 
Julius Caesar by Andrea Mantegna, now dis- 
played in the Orangery at Hampton Court. 
In face of competition from the Queen Mother 
of France and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
Nys was successful in securing, on his own 
initiative, the Triumphs for Charles I at a cost 
of £10,500. “‘ There were no means,” he wrote, 
“ of gaining time to advise his Majesty, but I 
knowing . . . that the Triumph of Julius Caesar 
of Mantegna was a thing rare and unique, and 
its value beyond estimation, I thought to do 
his Majesty a great service and to gain his 
gracious favor by the transaction.” These 
pictures, which are painted in tempera upon 





RAPHAEL : St. George and the Dragon 
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twilled linen, originally adorned a frieze in the 
palace of St. Sebastian in Mantua. Waagen, 
in his Treasures of Art in Great Britain, de- 
scribes them as “ Mantegna’s greatest and 
richest work” and, at that time, “ the most 
important example of that enthusiasm for the 
grandeur of the ancient Roman world which 
prevailed in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries.” 

A year later, in 1630, Rubens, like Nys, no 
doubt “thought to do his Majesty a great 
service ” and advised him to buy the cartoons 
by Raphael which Rubens knew to be lying in a 
neglected state in a weaver’s store-house in 
Flanders. The cartoons, a magnificent addition 
to Charles I’s, collection, now hang in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where they have 
been on loan since 1865—Queen Victoria having 
been inspired to lend them largely because of 
the intense interest taken in Raphael’s work by 
the Prince Consort. Commissioned by Pope 
Leo X, these designs for tapestries, to hang on 
the walls of the Sistine Chapel, were left at the 
Arras tapestry factory. After buying them for 
a considerable sum, Charles did not hang them, 
but ordered new tapestries to be made from 
five cartoons at his Mortlake factory. It was 
not, rather surprisingly, until William III 
came to the throne and commissioned Wren 
to build a special room for them at Hampton 
Court that the cartoons were hung. They 
illustrate subjects from the lives of the Apostles 
and, in spite of inevitable wear and tear, are of 
astonishing grandeur showing to the full the 
inventive character of Raphael’s imagination. 

Charles I also added to his collection by 
buying pictures in smaller groups. In 1637 he 
acquired the collection of Daniel Froeschl. 
There were some interesting Flemish and 
Italian paintings in it, among them the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents after Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder. In an exchange with Louis XIII of 
France Charles became the owner of the St. 
John the Baptist by Leonardo da Vinci, now 
in the Louvre. Two Holbein portraits, still in 
the Royal Collection, those of Reskimer and of 
a Merchant of the Steelyard, were gifts to the 
King from Sir Robert Killigrew and from Sir 
Henry Vane. To Sir Robert Kerr, Earl of 
Ancram, falls the honour of having presented 
to Charles the first Rembrandt in England, the 


portrait of the Artist’s Mother, an early work 
painted about 1630 and in the King’s possession 
some nine years later. 

Contemporary art, it is clear, appealed to 
Charles I as much as the great art of the past. 
Besides the Rembrandt there were in his col- 
lection a number of works by seventeenth- 
century painters. When he bought the Gonzaga 
collection the King acquired some pictures by 
the Mantuan artist, Domenico Feti. From 
Italy, too, Charles had invited over, in 1626, 
Orazio Gentileschi, who carried out a numter 
of decorations for the King, notably the painted 


’ ceiling in the Queen’s House at Greenwich, 
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parts of which were later removed to Marl- 
borough House. But it was, of course, his 
patronage of Rubens and of Rubens’s fellow- 
countryman and pupil, Van Dyck, that was 
Charles I’s real achievement in the world of 
contemporary art. 

Already in 1621, when still Prince of Wales, . 
Charles had owned one picture by Rubens ; 
and two years later he commissioned the 
magnificent self-portrait of the artist. In 1629 
Rubens arrived in London on a diplomatic 
mission. But as Horace Walpole says : “Neither 
Charles nor Rubens overlooked in the ambas- 
sador the talents of the painter.” During his 
stay in this country Rubens painted for the 
King the great composition War and Peace, 
now in the National Gallery, and the St. 
George and the Dragon, which, after its pre- 
sumed sale at the Commonwealth, was restored 
to the Royal Collection by the Prince Regent. 
In this latter picture the scene is set on the 
banks of the Thames, and the Saint and the 
Princess have the likeness of Charles I and 
Henrietta Maria. De Piles identifies the castle 
on the far bank with Windsor, while Walpole 
sees Richmond in the distance. This painting 
is praised in a contemporary letter : “ Mons. 
Rubens . . . who in honour of our nation hath 
drawn with his pencil the history of St. George, 
wherein (if it be possible) he hath exceeded 
himself.” As with Henry VIII and Holbein, 
few of Charles I’s commissions to Rubens sur- 
vive in the Royal Collection, the fine examples 
of his work which are now there having been 
added by Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
George IV. There still remains, however, in 
the beautiful painted ceiling of the Banqueting 
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GIORGIONE : Le Concert Champétre, now in the Louvre 


House at Whitehall, one of the most important 
commissions undertaken by Rubens for his 
royal patron. Representing the apotheosis of 
Charles’s father, James I, as the protector of 
Peace, the picture shows the King appointing 
Charles his successor. Allegorical scenes and 
decorative friezes complete the scheme. The 
work took some four years and cost, so Horace 
Walpole estimates, £3,000.1 

It is with Van Dyck, however, that Charles 
is most closely associated. Van Dyck had 
visited England during the reign of James I ; 
but in 1632 he settled in this country at the 
King’s invitation and remained here, except 
for short journeys abroad, until his death nine 
years later. To his lodgings among the King’s 
artists at Blackfriars, Horace Walpole writes, 
“the King went often by water and viewed his 


1 See King Charles I & Rubens by Michael Jaffé. 
History Today, January, 1951. 
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performances with singular delight, frequently 
sitting to him himself and bespeaking pictures 
of the Queen, his children and his courtiers.” 
In these paintings, to quote Professor A. 
Blunt’s Introduction to the Catalogue of the 
Exhibition of the King’s Pictures (R.A. 1946- 
47), “ he invested Charles himself, his Queen, 
and the members of the Court with a restrained 
elegance and a dignified distinction which to 
posterity has become an integral part of the 
vision which is conjured up by this court.” 
There, in the triple portrait of Charles, can be 
seen all the poetry of Van Dyck’s vision. 
Painted about 1637, this picture was intended 
to serve as a model for the sculptor Bernini, in 
Rome, who was to make a bust of the King. 
This portrait conveys the King’s nature so 
faithfully that Bernini may well have exclaimed 
on seeing it “that there was something un- 
fortunate in the countenance of Charles.” The 








painting remained in the possession of the 
Bernini family, in their palazzo in Rome, until 
the occupation of Italy by the French in 1796. 
It now hangs over the chimney-piece in the 
Van Dyck room in Windsor Castle. On either 
side are two of the three portraits of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, also painted by Van Dyck as 
a model for Bernini, but never despatched. 

In 1649 Charles I’s glorious patronage of 
the arts came to an abrupt end on the scaffold. 
“ So great was the inveteracy to him,” Walpole 
says, “ that it seems to have become part of the 
religion of the time to war on the arts because 
they had been countenanced at Court.” After 
Charles’s death all his possessions and those 
of the Queen were confiscated by the State 
and detailed inventories were prepared for the 
purpose of selling the Collection. Those in- 
ventories survive and provide the fullest lists 
of the works of art owned by the King since his 
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TITIAN : Man With A Glove, now in the Louvre 


own inventory was made in 1639. The pictures, 
of which there appear to have been 1,387, were 
disposed of in two groups in 1650 and 1653. 
It must have been a fantastic occasion. All 
Europe was there to take part in the dispersal 
of one of the finest art collections of the age. 
Every item was valued. The Protector kept 
back a certain number of works for his own 
use and others were given in payment to per- 
sons to whom the Court was in debt. The rest, 
nearly all the finest paintings, were sold to the 
highest bidder. Cromwell retained for him- 
self the two sets of large cartoons, the Man- 
tegna Triumphs, valued at £1,000, and the 
Raphaels, valued at only £300. Of the pictures 
allotted to creditors—such as “ Emery, in pay- 
ment for repair to Charles I’s houses,” a Jacopo 
Bassano—many were never collected and re- 
mained in various palaces until the Restoration. 
It was the masterpieces that went abroad. A 








few returned, thanks to the efforts of Charles 
II ; and a few re-appeared after the dispersal 
of some of the Continental collections, brought 
about by the French Revolution ; but the 
greater part left these shores for ever. The 
Spanish Ambassador bought so many pictures 
for Philip IV that “eighteen mules were 
required to convey them from Corunna to 
Madrid.” Of Evrard Jabach, the banker from 
Cologne, who acted on his own and for Cardinal 
Mazarin, it was said that when he entered 
Paris, on his return from the sale, with a convoy 
of wagons, he was “ loaded with artistic con- 
quests, like a Roman victor at the head of a 
triumphal procession.” Another large buyer of 
the Venetian paintings was the Archduke 
Leopold William, Governor of the Nether- 
lands.2, The total amount realized by the 
sale was the then unheard of sum of 
£118,080 Ios. 2d. and this in spite of individ- 
ual prices so low that the Venetian Ambassador 
reported them to the Doge as prezat vilissimi. 
The Royal Collection of pictures was thus 
no more. How, it may be asked, did the present 
Royal Collection come to replace it ? Who 
were the kings and princes responsible for its 
re-creation ? What was their taste and how 
did they acquire works of art ? “ The restora- 
tion of royalty brought back the arts, not taste,” 
writes Horace Walpole, and he goes on to 
exclaim “ how licentious, how indelicate was 
the style” Charles II “permitted or 
demanded.” Of Sir Peter Lely, who painted 
the “‘ Windsor Beauties,” a gallery “of the 
fairest persons at Court,” he says he “ scarce 
saves appearances but by a bit of fringe or 
drapery. His nymphs, generally reposed on the 
turf, are too wanton and too magnificent to be 
taken for anything but maids of honour.” 
Charles II, however, did everything in his 
power to recover the pictures that had belonged 
to his father. The Dutch States-General, as a 
gesture to the new King, presented Charles 
on his restoration with the van Reynst collec- 
tion, the Dutch government having acquired 
from the widow of one of the brothers of that 
name 24 pictures and 12 pieces of sculpture 
“‘ worth three barrels of gold.” Since the van 


2 The acquisitions of these three buyers are now 
among the principal ornaments of the Prado, the 
Louvre and the Museum in Vienna. 
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Reynsts had been big buyers of Italian paint- 
ings at the Commonwealth sale, a number of 
important pictures of that School returned to 
the Royal Collection. A Royal Commission 
was set up to trace the whereabouts of the 
pictures which had remained in England ; and, 
thanks to reports supplied by special informers, 
their owners were prompted to make “ volun- 
tary ” gifts to the King. Thus, although most 
of the masterpieces belonging to Charles I were 
gone for ever, Charles II managed to recon- 
stitute a part of his father’s collection. It was 
probably during this reign that the famous 
volume of drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, now 
in the library at Windsor Castle, entered the 
Royal Collection, the tradition being that Sir 
Peter Lely, himself a great collector, bought it 
for Charles II. The Stuart period did not, 
however, come to an end before the Collection 
was overwhelmed by yet another disaster. ““The 
fire of Whitehall destroyed almost all that the 
rage of the civil war had spared,” writes Horace 
Walpole. Waagen continues the tale of woe 
and lists an enormous number of pictures by 
great masters which had perished. Of the 
building itself only the Banqueting Hall, with 
its painted ceiling by Rubens, survived. 

“I hate bainting and boetry,” George II 
is reputed to have said. Yet his wife, Caroline 
of Anspach, is supposed to have rediscovered 
and recognized the importance of the Holbein 
drawings which Charles I had given away ; 
and his son, Frederick, Prince of Wales, was 
the first of the Hanoverian dynasty to show a 
taste for the arts. George Vertue, the well- 
known engraver and antiquary, describes in his 
Notebooks how he visited the Prince at 
Leicester House and his various other resi- 
dences. Such was the Prince’s interest in the 
Royal Collection, both past and present, that 
he commissioned from Vertue various cata- 
logues, beginning with the pictures owned by 
Charles I and ending with those then in the 
King’s palaces. The paintings belonging to the 
Prince passed at his death to the Royal Collec- 
tion, which was thus enriched by works of the 
masters of the seventeenth century, Flemish, 
French and Italian. By Rubens there were the 
two landscapes, Summer and Winter, which 
had once belonged to the Duke of Buckingham, 
and the portrait group of the Gerbier family ; 
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by Van Dyck there was the splendid subject 
picture, St. Martin dividing his cloak ; there 

were two landscapes by Claude, Guido Reni’s 
_ Cleopatra and a Holy Family by Andrea del 
Sarto ; and there were the sketches by Nicolas 
Poussin acquired from Dr. Mead, the cele- 
brated physician and collector. In contempor- 
ary art the Prince showed his interest by having 
himself and his family painted by a variety of 
new artists ; and, after his death, his widow, 
the Princess Augusta, carried on the tradition 
by commissioning the Swiss artist, Liotard, to 
paint 9 pastel portraits of her family. 

George III, Frederick’s and Augusta’s son, 
also had himself and his wife and large family 
painted by the best artists of the day. This 
king, most unjustly, as Sir Lionel Cust points 
out in an article in the Burlington Magazine 
(Vol. 23, 1913), “ has become a by-word for 
Philistinism and ignorance due perhaps to an 
obstinate adherence to his own tastes and 
opinions.” Of the contemporary portrait 
painters he found Reynolds too grand and 
formal, but Allan Ramsay, Gainsborough and 
Zoffany were patronized by him in turn. The 
fine full-lengths ‘of the Queen and himself by 
Gainsborough and the enchanting series of 
oval pictures of the whole family, with the boys 
dressed in the “ Windsor ” uniform, point to 
the excellence of the King’s choice. The 
picture of Queen Charlotte in her Dressing 
Room with the Two Elder Princes, painted by 
the German artist, Zoffany, in 1766, is not only 
a delightful representation of the Queen, but is 
of particular interest in that it shows Zoffany 
most successfully seeking to solve the problems 
of light which had preoccupied artists like de 
Hooch. 

Zoffany owed his introduction to the King 
to the Marquess of Bute, a great patron of the 
arts and the owner of a fine collection, who was 
the young George III’s tutor and, later, his 
Prime Minister. Sir Lionel Cust suggests 
that it was the influence of Bute, helped by 
others of his kind in high society, that led 
George III to join the fashion and become “a 
collector of books, pictures and articles of 
virtu.” Certainly it was because of Lord Bute 
that Dalton was appointed librarian to George, 
when Prince of Wales, and keeper of pictures 
and antiquary in the King’s household on the 
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Prince’s accession in 1760. It was Dalton who 
negotiated with Consul Smith for the purchase 
of the latter’s library and works of art, which 
formed the most important addition to the 
Royal Collection since Charles I’s purchase of 
the Mantua pictures. Consul Smith was one 
of the best-known figures in eighteenth-century 
Venice and a familiar and useful friend to the 
English milord and dilettante making the Grand 
Tour. The negotiations with Dalton as to the 
possibility of George III’s purchasing his 
library, pictures and gems were begun in order, 
so Smith wrote in his will, “to establish a 
decent and comfortable settlement” for his 
“ Relict . . . for the remainder of her life.”” The 
pictures acquired by Smith which thus entered 
the Royal Collection were, of course, for the 
most part Italian. There were among them 
some Dutch and Flemish works, nearly all 
inferior pieces, although they included two 
Rembrandts and the Lady at the Virginals by 
Vermeer. Vermeer was, in those days, an almost 
unknown name ; and the picture, which cost 
less than £100, was, for a hundred years after its 
acquisition, attributed to Mieris. Of the output 
of certain contemporary Venetian artists Smith 
had, for a time, the first choice. His collection 
contained nothing by Tiepolo or Guardi ; but 
there were pictures by the two Riccis, by 
Zuccarelli, by Rosalba Carriera and, most im- 
portant of all, by Canaletto. Consul Smith 
was for some twenty-five years Canaletto’s 
friend and benefactor. He arranged the rainter’s 
visit to England in 1746 and introduced him 
to the English travellers in Venice, who bought 
Canaletto’s paintings of the city as today they 
buy picture-postcards. When George III 
purchased Smith’s collection, he acquired fifty- 
three paintings and over one hundred drawings 
by Canaletto.? 

By the latter half of the eighteenth century 
the Royal Collection had clearly been resur- 
rected from the grave dug for it by the 
Commonwealth. It remained for George III’s 
son, who became Prince Regent in 1810 and 
King in 1820, to add a large number of Dutch 
seventeenth-century works of the highest 
order. Of George IV it is often said that he 
was second only to Charles I among the creators 


3 All phases of Canaletto’s art are represented, 
and no finer collection of Canaletto’s works exists. 
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VAN DYCK : Triple Portrait of Charles I 


of the Royal ‘Collection. His taste in pictures 
may have been more limited than Charles’s,* 
but everything he acquired was of the first 
quality ; there were no copies or imitations or 
repainted works. As well as the 70 Dutch 
pictures purchased in 1814 from the heirs of 
Sir Francis Baring, the King also acquired a 
few fine French pictures, particularly one by 


le Nain, and some splendid examples of Rubens . 


and Van Dyck. Like Charles I, George IV 
was an enlightened patron of contemporary art 
in England. Because he liked Dutch pictures, 
he bought the works of Sir David Wilkie, who 


‘For example, Mr. Oliver Millar has recently 
shown in the Burlington Magazine (March 1953) 
that Lawrence was unsuccessful in persuading him 
to buy the famous Van Eyck of the Arnolfini family. 
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was held to resemble Jan Steen ; because, as 
Prince Regent he loved sport, he commissioned 
Stubbs to paint the finest pictures of his 
favourite horses and grooms ; because he 
understood the significance of Napoleon’s 
downfall, he employed the talent of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence to decorate what was later known as 
the Waterloo Chamber at Windsor Castle with 
magnificent portraits of the sovereigns, states- 
men and soldiers who had brought about this 
historic event. It was a magnificent imaginative 
gesture on the Prince Regent’s part. It met 
with a magnificent imaginative response from 
Lawrence. 

The activities of Napoleon, combined with 
the effects of the French Revolution, gave 
George IV and other collectors many oppor- 
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REMBRANDT : Portrait of the Artist’s Mother 


tunities of securing fine pictures. In 1792 
Philippe Egalité, Duke of Orléans, to obtain 
money for his political ambitions, sold his 
famous collection of paintings. Two years 
later the large collection of the French Finance 
Minister, Calonne, was disposed of in London. 
As the French Revolutionary armies spread 
over Europe, the great families of Italy, Holland, 
Belgium and Spain were forced to part with 
their treasures. London, because of the in- 
creasing wealth of the English and their growing 
taste for good pictures, became the centre of 
the art market. George IV’s agents kept a 
careful watch on the sale rooms and bought 
on his behalf works of excellent quality to 
fill gaps in the Royal Collection. In this way 
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the Prince acquired the Assumption of the 
Virgin by Rubens, which had belonged to 
Henry Hope of Amsterdam. Two pictures 
commissioned by Charles I found their way 
back to the Royal Collection. The St. George 
and the Dragon by Rubens, which was pre- 
sumably sold by the Commonwealth, had 
passed at some time into the Orléans collec- 
tion and was thus ultimately acquired by 
George IV. The Triple Portrait of Charles I 
by Van Dyck left the Bernini palace in Rome 
and, after changing hands several times in 
England, was also bought back. The Baring 
collection, George IV’s largest and most impor- 
tant acquisition, was itself made up of pictures 
recently dispersed from the important Con- 
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tinental collections. It contained two Rem- 
brandts, the Adoration of the Magi and the 
Portrait of the Artist, Terborch’s Reading the 
Letter, Metsu’s Cello Player and many admir- 
able works by minor masters. Among other 
important Dutch pictures, acquired singly by 
George IV, were Rembrandt’s Christ and the 
Magdalen, which had been taken by Napoleon 
from the Cassel gallery, and Rembrandt’s Lady 
with a Fan. Two attractive Dutch pictures 
bought by the King were the Card-Players and 
the Spinners by Pieter de Hooch, an artist new 
to the Royal Collection. 

With Prince Albert the wheel of taste has 
come full circle. For the first time since the 
reign of Charles I early works by Flemish 
and German artists were once again purchased. 
Even more interesting were the Prince’s 
acquisitions of early Italian paintings, of the 
primitives of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries—a period hitherto entirely un- 
represented in the Royal Collection. Except 
to a few private collectors, the works of all the 
early schools were then almost unknown in 
England. The acquisitions made by the Prince 
Consort were, therefore, all the more remark- 
able, for, as Sir Lionel Cust says in Notes on 
Pictures in the Royal Collection (1911) : “ The 
works of Van Eyck, Memlinc, Albrecht Diirer 
and Cranach were, if seen at all, viewed with a 
kind of amusement, looked upon as curiosities 
and generally classed together as ‘ Gothic’. ” 
The surroundings in which the Prince passed 
his youth led to his liking for these early 
masters. Brought up in an “atmosphere of 
archaic tendencies and national aspirations . . . 
of the classical ideal blended with romantic 
chivalry,” yet living in surroundings that were 
“* chilly and insincere,” Prince Albert brought 
to England in 1840 a mind imbued with the 
religious aspect of art and the legendary history 
of the German race. Since the Prince was a 
Saxon Prince, and Cranach a great Saxon 
painter, it is not surprising that, out of fourteen 
paintings ascribed to him in the Royal Collec- 
tion, ten at least were acquired by Prince 
Albert. Because there were then no professors 
of art in England, the Prince looked for guid- 
ance in artistic matters to his compatriots and 
particularly to Professor Gruner of Dresden. 
It was through Gruner that he purchased for 
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£190 the beautiful Triptych by Duccio and 
the Madonna and Child, now attributed to the 
School of Fra Angelico. The Fra Angelico 
Madonna and Child has recently been cleaned 
and additions and repaintings have been 
removed. The experts now say “ the picture 
emerges as much closer to Fra Angelico than 
was previously suspected.” Many of Prince 
Albert’s acquisitions were, in later years, 
criticized for their poor quality and dubbed 
school works. Now, with modern methods of 
restoration, it looks as if much that he bought 
may be rehabilitated. Other important early 
Italian pictures purchased by the Prince were 
the Quaratesi altarpiece by Gentile da Fabriano, 
the predella by Benozzo Gozzoli and the 
various pictures given by Queen Victoria to her 
husband on his birthday. The Prince also 
bought one large collection of pictures, con- 
taining some seventy or eighty works represent- 
ing all the early schools, which belonged to his 
cousin, Prince Ludwig von Oettlingen-Waller- 
stein. Hearing that the owner was anxious to 
sell, Prince Albert arranged for the collection 
to be put on exhibition at Kensington Palace, 
in the hope that it might be purchased for the 
nation. The British public, “‘ accustomed as 
they were to large canvases and academical 
drawing,” wrote Sir Lionel Cust, “ could not 
understand the light panels, however exqui- 
sitely painted, of the early Flemish masters.” 
Eventually, Prince Albert acquired the whole 
collection for Buckingham Palace. Few of the 
pictures were first-class ; many had suffered 
from repainting ; but the purchase of the 
Oettlingen-Wallerstein collection was import- 
ant as a recognition of the early schools of 
Flemish, German and Italian art. English art 
of the day, as patronized by the Queen and the 
Prince Consort, meant, for the most part, com- 
missions to paint the Royal family ; and many 
went to the popular German artist, Winter- 
halter—that “‘ Mr. Winterhalter whose kindly 
imagination peoples the thrones of Europe with 
a race of beauties.” The results, it must be 
admitted, are enchanting. 

“The taste for collecting works of art in 
England originated with the Court,” writes 
Waagen. How magnificently these royal col- 
lectors led the way, and how readily their 
subjects followed their example ! 
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. APA IS GOING TO FRANCE.” This, the 
earliest recorded pronouncement of 
Queen Victoria’s son and heir on foreign 

affairs, was neither discreet nor accurate. The 

little prince uttered it at a children’s party 
given by his great-aunt, the Duchess of 

Gloucester, in July 1854, and it made public 

property the news that his parents had changed 

their attitude to Napoleon III. But Papa was 
not going to France until the Queen had first 
made good her right to entertain her new 

French allies on this side of the Channel. 

Napoleon and his bride Eugénie were duly 

entertained at Windsor and Buckingham Palace 

in April 1855, and in August the English royal 
family, including the little prince in Highland 
costume, did go to Paris. There he charmed his 
hosts in all ranks of society and hugely enjoyed 
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The Diplomacy 
of 


Edward VII 


Long excluded from public business, 

King Edward showed, when he came to 

the throne, a remarkable grasp of 

foreign affairs. He was, as Mr. Ryan 

says, ““ a good European and a lover of 
peace.” 


By A. P. RYAN 


himself. Louis Blanc detected in him “ un 
vrai personage de féerie.’ The royal person 
grew, as time went on, too stout to look his 
best in Highland costume, and to carry a trail 
of cigar smoke into Parisian quarters that were 
not generally honoured by the presence of 
princes. 

He never grew out of his unaffected delight 
in France and, above all, in her capital. Some 
of his critics have argued that he never grew up 
as a serious student of foreign affairs. The 
flavour of that early indiscretion about Papa has 
clung to his reputation as a middle-aged Prince 
of Wales and as an elderly king. He was, 
according to this view, a genial playboy in the 
courts and watering places of Europe. He 
could not be trusted with state secrets, for fear 
he would blab them out at dinner at Marl- 
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Driving with the French President, at the Franco-British Exhibition, 1908 


borough House, as he had at that children’s 
party. It was not until 1895—and he was then 
in his middle fifties—that Lord Salisbury gave 
him the run of the cabinet papers. 

The polite tributes paid to him by British 
statesmen and professional diplomats have, 
with some exceptions, a clearly audible under- 
tone of patronage about them. Even Grey, 
his last Foreign Secretary, who allowed him 
“ strong common sense and good judgment,” 
and who wrote about him with a warm affec- 
tion far removed from formality, described the 
belief that British foreign policy was due to his 
initiative, instigation and control as a legend. 
It was a legend widely held by simple people 
(who are not always wrong in their judgment), 
and they hailed him as the Peacemaker. This 
title continued to be bestowed on him in retro- 
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spect when the first world war broke out four 
years after his death. The sophisticated were 
already being publicly sceptical in his life time. 
Dan Everard sang in the Follies in 1909 a 
burlesque that went :— 


** There’ll be no war 
As long as we’ve a king like good King Edward ; 
’E never did ’old with that sort of thing.” 


The continent took the King as diplomat more 
seriously than did his more critical subjects. 
Cambon, who was French Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James from 1898 to 1920, declared 
in that last year that “‘ without King Edward, 
the Entente might never have been made.” 
Germans, from the Kaiser downwards, sus- 
pected the King of exercising a baneful and 
decisive influence on foreign affairs, and in 








their more gloomily suspicious moments they 
saw in him a British Machiavelli. 

It would be easy to come down heavily on 
one side or another among these conflicting 
views. A case could be made for Edward the 
Playboy and another for Edward the Peace- 
maker. But it is more interesting, as well as 
more profitable, to summarize all the facts and 
then to see what conclusions, if any, can be 
drawn from them. The first uncontroversial 
‘point is that, from his nursery days, Edward was 
a linguist. He had English, French and Gcr- 
man governesses. He spoke German with his 
parents and brothers and sisters, and retained 
through life a full mastery of all the complexi- 
ties of that intractable tongue. He was kept in 
practice by his many German relations and it 
was his custom to converse with the Belgian 
kings in German in preference to French. He 
learnt French easily, and is said to have 
acquired a fluency and width of vocabulary 
which very few Englishmen of his (or any 
other) day possessed. That he spoke it with 
the gutteral accent which marked his English, 
and derived from the language which he had 
first used in the home circle, did not ruffle 
French susceptibilities. He was never looked 
upon as a German in Paris, but as a Victorian 
Prince Hal, who had paid his neighbours the 
compliment of becoming fluent in their beloved 
tongue. Incidentally, the question may be 
raised, in passing, of what British public 
opinion would have thought of Edward had 
broadcasting arrived in his reign. Would those 
rich vowels and rolling consonants, so foreign 
to the enunciation of Mayfair and Oxford, have 
startled the listeners of the Empire had they 
heard them on Christmas Day ? 

The next point to note, without fear of con- 
tradiction, is that Edward from his earliest 
days was an indefatigable traveller. An 
itinerary of his incessant journeys across that 
peaceful and easily accessible map cannot but 
arouse our envy in 1953. No one today can 
travel as Edward did, unless he gets on the pay 
roll of UNESCO—and even then there is the 
Iron Curtain. Edward was the first English 
king to visit Russia, and the first prince since 
Edward I, six hundred years before, to enter 
the Holy Land. His collection of travel pictures 
gave him a remarkable gallery to gaze at in his 
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mind’s eye. He had knelt, on the order of his 
mother, at the tomb of Napoleon in the 
Invalides, while veterans like Barlasch of the 
old Guard held aloft flambeaux to light the 
last resting place of their emperor. He had 
watched Blondin cross Niagara on a tight rope, 
heard Patti sing in Philadelphia, inspected the 
Suez Canal in construction under the guidance 
of Monsieur de Lesseps, climbed the Eiffel 
Tower with M. Eiffel, climbed the Great 
Pyramid, toured battlefields from Waterloo and 
Sedan to the Crimea, seen the Olympic Games 
in Athens, and planted a chestnut tree by the 
side of Washington’s tomb at Mount Vernon. 
Nimrod himself could scarcely—for variety of 
experience—have held a gun to Edward. He 
had gone hunting elk in Sweden, bear in 
Roumania, elephant in Ceylon and tiger in 
India. When all other shooting was banned on 
the Sabbath, an exception was made in favour 
of taking pot shots at the crocodiles up the Nile. 
In four weeks, in 1894, at St. Johann in 
Hungary, the head of game shot was 37,654 of 
which 22,996 were partridges. This agreeable 
side of his travels captures the eye, but, be- 
neath it, ran deep layers of experience of foreign 
affairs that from his childhood onwards were 
piling up in Edward’s mind. He was cos- 
mopolitan from the cradle. The King of 
Prussia attended his baptism and gave the 
baby the Order of the Black Eagle. The Em- 
peror Ferdinand I of Austria, two years later, 
gave him the Grand Cross of St. Andrew. 
Louis Philippe sent him a little gun on his third 
birthday. 

At his birth, the map of Europe was vastly 
different from the shape it was to take before 
he died. Germany and Italy were still collec- 
tions of little states. France had a king. 
Austria had Metternich to guide her, and one 
foot in the eighteenth century. Norway and 
Sweden were united under the house of 
Bernadotte. Edward came quickly to know 
this balance of states in its dynastic and social 
aspects, and he kept up a close and continuous 
interest in its revolutionary changes. He knew 
most of the rulers on the Continent at first hand. 
Many of them were related to him, and they 
interchanged constant visits. When the time 
was ripe for him to find a wife, he was already 
brother-in-law to Prince Frederick of Prussia, 
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who, had fate allowed, would have been Kaiser 
through years in which Wilhelm II was run- 
ning a dangerous course. 

Seven German princesses were, at one stage, 
being noticed by the matrimonial tipsters. 
Alexandra, who won, was only number five in 
the order of favourites, but she had the backing 
of Leopold of Belgium and, although her kin- 
ship was with Germany, she had been born and 
brought up in Copenhagen. Thus Edward, 
under the influence of a lovely and much loved 
bride, was affected by the sentiments of those 
who, in the mid-nineteenth century, were feel- 
ing the weight of the Prussian jack-boot. 
Gladstone detected in Edward traces of a 
“little Danism.” Other observers put it more 
strongly, and protested that the Prince of Wales 
was improperly taking sides. All this has led 
to Edward being accused of only knowing his 
Europe through his family connexions and his 
aristocratic and plutocratic friends. There is 
some truth in the charge, but it is one that can 
be levelled at all who are engaged in diplomacy, 
not least at the average ambassador. The 
Englishman who knows a foreign country at 
all levels is a rare bird. The common type 
makes for his opposite numbers abroad and, 
whether he finds them in a foreign office or in 
big business or at a trade union congress, is 
liable to take the colour of his opinions about 
the policies of their countries from what they 
tell him. 

Edward was by no means immune from this 
limitation of outlook, but the surprising thing 
about him is not that he moved so much in 
royal circles, but that he contrived so often and 
so successfully to get outside them. His most 
sardonic critics have always allowed that he 
had a flair for getting on with acquaintances 
outside his own world ; and, indeed, his relish 
for company by no means regal has frequently 
been held against him. When, for instance, he 
accepted the invitation of his friend, Baron 
Hirsch, the Jewish millionaire, to stay with him 
in Hungary, he caused raised eyebrows at the 
German and Austrian courts. This did not 
deter him, any more than did the mutterings 
at home about his liking for Jewish and other 
affluent society and for theatrical and miscel- 
laneously Bohemian circles in France. Pro- 
gressing as a bus, rather than as a tram, and so 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES im 1864, 
Ghemar 


making a practice of ignoring conventional 
rails, he never lost sense of position. He had 
style in his contacts. No Harun al-Rashid in 
history has been more successful in keeping 
too’ familiar acquaintances at their proper 
distance. 

This trait has also been used in evidence 
against Edward. His passion for the minutiae 
of ceremonial has been laughed at as providing 
him to be a sort of regal sergeant-major, over- 
anxious about the small change of a parade 
and the shine on the last button. The reproach 
is unjust. Had a man whose lot was cast irre- 
trievably in ceremonial surroundings treated 
them lightly, he would have lost self-discipline 
and, with it, the keen practical eye which taught 
him common sense. When, as a lad of seven- 
teen, he watched the Pope washing the feet of 
thirteen pilgrims in the Sistine Chapel, he con- 
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The Prince and Princess of Wales arriving at St. Petersburg 


fided to his diary that he thought it very ridi- 
culous because his Holiness did not even wet 
the feet of the pilgrims who were all sitting in 
front of him, but only touched them with a 
towel and then gave each of them a medal. 
Next day (Good Friday), the young prince 
witnessed with greater approval a similar per- 
formance by some cardinals. “‘ They really 
washed the feet of a great many very dirty 
beggars,” the diary notes, “‘ and did not pre- 
tend only to do so as the Pope did.” That may 
be dismissed as a trivial lesson in experience, 
but it was of the sort that Edward took seriously, 
and because he did so, he made himself popular 
and respected wherever he went. 


His determination to play by the rules, as 
he understood them, brought him more than 
once into conflict with people in high places. 
Dilke recalls that, at a party given by Lady 
Spencer at the South Kensington Museum, 
Kalakua, King of the Sandwich Islands, 
marched along with the Princess of Wales with 
the Crown Prince of Germany following 
humbly behind. Later, at the Marlborough 
House ball, Kalakua opened the first quadrille 
with the Princess of Wales. When the Germans 
remonstrated with the Prince, he replied, with 
devastatingly unanswerable logic, “either the 
brute is a King or else he is an ordinary black 
nigger, and if he is not a King, why is he here 
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at all ?” He fought a spirited, though un- 
successful, defensive action against the con- 
ferring of the Garter on the Shah of Persia. 
The Foreign Office, by some oversight, had 
neglected to inform Edward of this offer, which 
had been made through Sir Arthur Hardinge, 
the Minister at Teheran. The King protested 
against the Garter being given to a non- 
Christian sovereign. He had to admit that 
Queen Victoria had set the awkward precedents 
of bestowing this much prized honour on Sultan 
Abdul Aziz of Turkey in 1867 and on the pre- 
vious Shah in 1873. This curious treatment of 
a Christian order went against the grain in 
Edward and he resisted as long as he could, 
being further irritated because the Persian 
monarch declined anything short of a Garter. 
Balfour won the day in the end by pointing 
out that Britain had a difficult game to play in 
Persia ‘“‘ as Russia has most of the cards.” The 
King had to be content with a tactical rear- 
guard success. Hardinge pressed for ten 
orders for the Shah’s suite, including one 
G.C.B. in diamonds and four G.C.M.G.’s, but 
the King would allow no more than one C.B. 
and two C.M.G.’s. That Edward was not 
rigid in such matters is seen by his cordially 
agreeing, three years later, to the bestowal of the 
Garter upon the Emperor of Japan. An his- 
torian detached from these nice points may 
at least sympathize with Edward, who foresaw 
little practical good coming from the flattery 
of the Shah, while the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was one of the corner stones of the new security 
in the Edwardian period. 

The biggest struggle in favour of royal ideas 
on the higher etiquette arose over the assas- 
sination of King Alexander and Queen Draga 
of Serbia, with their Prime Minister and War 
Minister and other supporters. At the insistence 
of Edward, diplomatic relations with Serbia 
were promptly broken off and the British 
Minister recalled. Austria and Russia regarded 
the murder in “a tolerant spirit.” Edward’s 
comment was that Russia and Austria were 
interested countries and that there was no need 
for England to recognize a government con- 
sisting of assassins. Peter, the new Serbian 
King, telegraphed to Edward asking to be 
recognized. Edward passed this telegram to 
Lord Lansdowne, his Foreign Secretary, re- 
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marking “ telegram a clever move.” Edward 
remained adamant ; all the more so after a 
report had reached the Foreign Office that 
King Peter had admitted that he knew all about 
the plot to murder his predecessor. ‘“‘ What a 
man King Peter must be,” scribbled the King 
on the report, “‘ worthy of a sensational novel.” 
Pleading ambassadors were received in audience 
at Windsor and got the reply from Edward, 
who had patiently listened to their representa- 
tions, that “public opinion has not yet re- 
covered from the shock and would certainly 
not approve of a re-establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Serbia and you know well that 
I and my government must take into account 
the public opinion of our country. And be- 
sides this reason I have another and, so to say, 
a personal reason. Mon métier a moi est d’étre 
Roi. King Alexander was also by his métier 
“un Roi. As you see, we belonged to the 
same guild, as labourers or professional men. 
I cannot be indifferent to the assassination of a 
member of my profession or, if you like, a 
member of my guild. We should be obliged to 
shut up business if we, the kings, were to con- 
sider the assassination of kings as of no con- 
sequence at all.” Britain stuck to her guns and 
for three years refused to recognize the new 
Serbian régime, until the principal regicides 
had been placed on the retired list. If Edward 
disapproved of two of them remaining at the 
Palace of King Peter as aides-de-camp, he 
knew when to shrug his shoulders. As he had 
said in the course of this long controversy, 
“eastern views differ from those of western 
nations.” 

There were occasions when his judgment 
was better than that of ministers. President 
Cleveland angered British opinion by sending 
Congress a blustering message, announcing 
that he was about to send a commission to de- 
limit the borders between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. For some days war between 
Britain and America looked, to some people, 
imminent. Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of the 
New York World and an acquaintance of 
Edward’s at Homburg, cabled to the Prince 
asking for an expression of views. The Prince 
prepared a draft and showed it to Salisbury, 
who was against the Prince’s being brought into 
this dispute. But Edward acted on his own 








initiative, sent the telegram in the face of Salis- 
bury’s warning ; and its publication was, sub- 
sequently, agreed on all sides to have been 
helpful. The value of this Homburg contact 
is an example of how, by the time he came to 
the throne, Edward had built up a familiarity 
with all sorts of eminent foreigners that could 
not be equalled by the experience of his minis- 
ters. There were few parts of Europe that he 
had not visited frequently and with which he 
did not keep up regular correspondence. He 
had spent his twenty-first birthday in Naples 
and his thirty-fourth in Bombay. Between 
those dates and afterwards, his life was a round 
of tours, among the German principalities, up 
and down Italy, in Portugal and Spain, in 
Belgium and in Scandinavia and as far away as 
Constantinople. A call to him from Dufferin, 
our Ambassador, to the funeral of the mur- 
dered Czar Alexander II, brought him with 
alacrity to Russia, although there was some 
danger of bombs. 

He spent five or six weeks of each spring at 
Biarritz and a similar period at Marienbad. 
He went on four Mediterranean cruises in the 
early Nineteen Hundreds, and one in the North 
Sea. The use to which he put this vast cos- 
mopolitan experience is only partially reflected 
in his minutes. They are, as a rule, brief and 
blunt. Reading them at the foot of long and 
involved dispatches is often to be amused and, 
on occasion, to be refreshed. Their flavour can 
best be seen by putting together a series of 
extracts from the royal commentaries on 
foreign affairs :— 


“* This is nearly as absurd as it is false... . How 
badly informed he is. . . . In plain English— 
Germany ousts France from Morocco and puts 
herself in her place. . . . A case of bullying as 
usual. . . . The Emperor’s statement regarding 
large sums of money being spent on the British 
press for influencing that of the Press of Foreign 
Countries against Germany is much to be regret- 
ted. H.M. should be informed by the ae 
Ambassador that there is no truth in it. 

most dastardly charge. ... This is most ito 
ful. . . . Germany is certain to act against us 
behind our back. . . . I cannot believe in M. 
d’Aehrenthal’s ‘ word of honour’ statement as 
facts belie it. . .. One cannot really expect civility 
from the German press. . . . The Emperor evi- 
dently wished to impress on the ‘ gallant colonel ’ 
that there was only one country which excelled in 
civilization and practical benefits for mankind ! 
And that was Germany. . . . The Emperor’s 
remarks are well worthy of consideration and not 





to be put on one side as the War Office would 
like to do.” 


It will be noted that a critical attitude to- 
wards the Kaiser is expressed in these minutes. 
Certainly, Edward had no love for his 
nephew or for Prussia. He had _ been 
brought up in an atmosphere of respect for 
Prussianism and for German _ culture. 
His father, the Prince Consort, was naturally 
of that school. Edward never belonged to it, 
and he turned against it, partly as a con- 
sequence of his Danish connexion, and even 
more through the pressure of events. Until 
well down the nineteenth century, the British 
ruling classes in all professions, diplomatic, 
military and learned, regarded Prussia and her 
German neighbours as superior to France. 
Edward came to see the fallacies in this view 
more quickly than did many well-informed and 
influential Englishmen, because he knew at 
first hand both the Prussians and the French. 
He had seen his sister badly treated by her 
Prussian son. But he never regarded the differ- 
ences between Britain and Germany as more 
than those that arise in a family, one branch of 
which is difficult. The belief that he wished 
Britain to ally herself with France and fight 
Germany is quite unfounded. He went to his 
grave hoping that the family quarrel would be 
peacefully settled. What he was not prepared 
to do was to ignore it, or to lie down under 
provocation. He was in this a chip of the old 
block. As his mother had said on one occasion 
when appeasement was in the air, “it would 
only encourage the Emperor and the Bismarcks. 
You all seem frightened of them, which is not 
the way to make them better.” 

Where Edward really was in advance of 
many of his eminent contemporaries was in 
appreciating the true worth of the French. He 
was sneered at for slipping off to France merely 
to amuse himself as a Victorian Charles II. 
Max Harden titteringly suggested that he liked 
dry champagne and sweet women. So he did, 
but this would not have put up a barrier be- 
tween him and the Prussian general staff. 
Gambetta, to whom Dilke, as Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, introduced him, said of Edward 
that he loved France “a la fois gaiment mais 
sérieusement.” That is a fair summing up. 
He knew her royal families, which were 
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divided by the Parisian wits into the Monde, 
the Demi-monde and the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, that is the Bourbons, the Bonapartes 
and the Orleans. Accustomed to meeting these 
old French acquaintances in and out of exile— 
and to extending to them his naturally kind 
hospitality—he yet found no difficulty in get- 
ting on equally well with Republicans. The 
bad relations between France and England 
that found such uneasy outlets at the time of 
the Boer War left him unperturbed, because 
he knew his neighbours and was not easily 
ruffled. An equerry, returning to the British 
Embassy in Paris after having been booed by 
the crowd, remarked to the King “ the French 
don’t like us, Sir,” and got the sensible answer 
“Why should they ?” 

As early as 1878 he spoke in Paris of wanting 
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to see France and Britain in permanent bonds 
of amity. The fruits of all this came to him on 
his famous excursion in 1903, when the bitter 
flavour of the Anglo-Boer war was still in 
French mouths, and the need to carry through 
the Entente Cordiale was urgent. The visit 
was the King’s own idea. He unquestionably 
took a gambling chance and the speech that 
brought Paris to his feet was a triumph of 
sincerity in public relations. Lord Lansdowne 
observed afterwards that the visit gave great 
impetus to the entente. Lord Sanderson, 
while admitting that it did much to promote 
an atmosphere of goodwill, was at pains to 
point out that the King did not “start the 
notion nor take any active part in the details.” 
Diplomats are human, and professional jealousy 
does not always pass them by. Edward’s func- 
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tion was ambassadorial, rather than that of a 
Foreign Secretary, but the fact remains that his 
visit in 1903 brought to an end the acute stage of 
the estrangement between the two countries. 
There is no sign in Edward’s activities of 
his ever having sat down to think out long-term 
policies for his country to follow in foreign 
affairs. He reacted successfully and promptly 
to what he learnt from those he met and, to a 
_ lesser extent, from his reading of official papers. 
He grasped the importance of statesmen and 
their advisers seeing things for themselves, and 
more than once this was helpful. It was, for 
instance, on his suggestion that Salisbury once 
travelled to Constantinople by way of Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna and Rome—a journey which is 
described in the “‘ Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy” as “a wise precaution dis- 
couraged by the Foreign Office.” No picture 


in crude black or white can reasonably be drawn 
from this summary of Edward’s interest in 
foreign affairs. He emerges from it as a dis- 
tinguished product of the cosmopolitan world 
of his day. He is, with his royal and his rich 
connexions, precisely the figure that is drawn 
in the communist myths of a warmonger. He 
enjoyed the company of crowned heads and 
bankers, of armament makers and of the whole 
British and continental plutocracy. He was, in 
consequence, and in the face of myth, a good 
European and a lover of peace. His share 
in attempting to avoid war was not intellectual, 
but, none the less, it was considerable. Lans- 
downe, Grey and the rest of the leaders of 
British diplomacy would have been faced with 
a considerably harder task had he not, for two 
generations, been the international figure that 
he was. 
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God Save 
the Queen : 


the history of the National Anthem 
By 
CHARLES DIMONT 


“Great George, Our King,” from an engraving of 
George II, not long after the introduction of the Anthem 


The origins of “‘ God Save the Queen ” are lost 
in obscurity, but there is no doubt whatever that 
the words and the tune, as we know them today, 
suddenly became widely popular in September, 
1745. In that month, demonstrations of loyalty to 
the reigning house were in special demand. Prince 
Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, had routed 
Cope at Prestonpans, and was about to invade 
England ; London was preparing to defend itself 
and its Hanoverian rulers. An example of popular 
feeling was given on September 28th when the entire 
male caste of Drury Lane theatre announced their 
intention of forming a special unit of the Volunteer 
Defence Force. That evening they gave a perform- 
ance of Jonson’s The Alchemist. At its conclusion 
there was an additional item. Three of the leading 
singers of the day—Mrs. Cibber, Beard and Reinhold 
—stepped forward and began a special anthem : 

“* God bless our Noble King, 

God Save great George our King...” 
The Daily Advertiser reported: “‘ The universal 
applause sufficiently denoted in how just an Abhor- 
rence they (the audience) hold the Arbitrary Schemes 
of our invidious enemies. ...” The other theatres 
were quick to follow Drury Lane. Benjamin Victor, 
the linen merchant, wrote to his friend Garrick, 
who was ill in the country : “‘ The stage is the most 
loyal place in the three kingdoms,” and Mrs. Cibber 
noted : “‘ The Rebellion so far from being a dis- 
advantage to the playhouses, brings them very good 
houses.” Soon the anthem was being sung as far 
afield as Bath. 

Neither words nor music were new. They had 
been published in 1744 in the Thesaurus Musicus. 
Dr. Thomas Arne compiled Drury Lane’s version 
in September 1745, and one of his younger pupils, 
Charles Burney, produced the setting for Covent 
Garden. Sixty years later, the eminent Dr. Burney 
recalled some interesting facts about the origins of 
the anthem for the benefit of his friend Sir Joseph 
Banks, the naturalist. Burney, in common with all 
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contemporaries dealing with the 1745 versions, 
referred to an “old tune” and an “old anthem.” 
He continued : “ Old Mrs. Arne, the mother of Dr. 
Arne and Mrs. Cibber, a bigotted Roman Catholic, 
said she had heard it sung not only at the playhouse 
but in the street when the Prince of Orange was 
hovering over the coast.”’ On a later occasion Burney 
was more definite : “ the earliest copy of the words 
we are acquainted with begin—God Save Great 
James Our King. I asked Dr. Arne if he knew who 
the composer was: he said he had not the least 
knowledge . . but that it was a received opinion 
that it was written and composed for the Catholic 
Chapel of James II.”” This is not unlikely. Musicians 
trace the origins of the melody from a medieval 
plainsong chant and on, through a carol, to a tune 
by the Elizabethan, John Bull. At the end of the 
seventeenth century, Purcell wrote a few bars which 
are almost identical with the opening phrases of the 
Arne and Burney versions. There is not a shred of 
reliable evidence that either Henry Carey or the 
French composer, Lully, had a hand in the music. 
The words contain such an obvious sentiment of 
loyalty that it is impossible to give any precise date 
for their origin. The phrase “ God Save the King ” 
occurs in several places in the earliest English trans- 
lations of the Bible. An order of the Fleet at Ports- 
mouth for August roth, 1544, laid down the watch- 
word for the day as “ God Save King Henry” and 
the counterword as “ Long to Reign Over Us.” 
From the Accession of Queen Elizabeth, Royal 
Proclamations end with “‘ God Save the Queen.” 
Several other ideas in the anthem, such as “ Scatter 
Our Enemies” and “ Confound Their Devices ” 
were often employed in loyal prayers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries for the Sovereign and the 
State. It can be safely presumed that by the reign of 
James II, both words and music of “‘ God Save The 
King ” were known in an accepted form. It is 
possible—though this can be no more than specula- 
tion—that a Latin version, known to have been 

























































extant at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
was first composed for use in his Catholic chapels. 
What is certain is that after the Revolution, the 
anthem was regarded as an expression of loyalty to 
the Hanoverian dynasty. 

It was not yet, of course, the National Anthem. 
Such a concept would have been incomprehensible 
to the eighteenth cenutry. But within a year or so of 
1745 it was being played and sung whenever Royalty 
appeared in public. Later in the century, Fanny 
Burney describes a visit with the Court to Chelten- 
ham : “ All the way upon the road we rarely pro- 
ceeded five miles without encountering a band of 
the most horrid fiddlers, scraping “‘ God Save The 
King,” with all their might, out of tune, out of time, 
and all in.the rain ...” Oddly enough, although 
it was loyal, it was not yet regarded as sacred music. 
At Lyndhurst, in 1789, Fanny Burney attended the 
Parish Church to give thanks for her Monarch’s 
recovery from one of his bouts of lunacy. “‘ After the 
service, instead of the psalm, imagine our surprise 
to hear the whole congregation join in ‘God Save 
The King.’ Misplaced as this was in a church, it’s 
interest was so kind, so loyal and so affectionate, 
that I believe there was not a dry eye....” Miss 
Burney has also recorded some of the best-known 
occasions on which the anthem was played: “ At 
Weymouth God Save The King is inscribed on the 
hats and caps of children, all the bargemen wear it 
in cockades ; and even the bathing women have it 
in large coarse girdles round their waists. The 
King bathes and with great success ; a machine fol- 
lows the Royal one into the sea filled with fiddlers 
who play ‘God Save The King’ as His Majesty 
takes his plunge ! ” 

The anthem was being sung on a May night in 
the Theatre Royal in 1800 when Hadfield made his 
unsuccessful attempt on the life of George III. 
Sheridan improvised a special additional verse on 
the spur of the moment, expressive of the people’s 
gratitude for the benign intervention of Providence. 
But neither under the Regency nor under George 
IV was “‘ God Save The King ” regarded as a sacred 
melody. It was sung for the first time at a Corona- 
tion for the crowning of George IV, though a part 
of the congregation in the Abbey pointedly sang 
“God Save The Queen” to show where their 
sympathies lay in the question of the Royal Divorce. 

William IV listened to an odd performance when 
be and Queen Adelaide opened the new London Bridge 
in 1831. They dined in the middle of the structure, 
and during the meal an official glee-party, under Sir 
George Smart, rendered musical honours, including 
** God Save The King.”” To Smart’s consternation, 
a man and a woman walked forward “ he playing 
“God Save The King’ with his knuckles on his 
chin, accompanied by his wife’s voice. The King 
called to me and asked me who they were. I told 
him I was sorry they had intruded without permis- 
sion. ‘Oh, no. No intrusion’ said the King. ‘ It 
was charming. Tell them to perform it again ’.” 
After the accession of Queen Victoria it is regularly 
referred to as the National Anthem, though the 
Queen seems to have regarded it as a family anthem 
as well, for special verses were produced for royal 
births and marriages. 

Probably it was in foreign countries that the 
National Anthem wes first included in collections of 
hymns. It is believed to be the first example of its 
particular metre in any European language—6.6.4. 
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6.6.6.4. Once it had established itself in popular 
fancy, it was bound to spread. Numberless hymn- 
writers employed the metre, and before the eigh- 
teenth century was out, suitable national words had 
been composed for the tune in Holland and Denmark, 
and many German States had adopted for their own 
Schumacher’s verse beginning “‘ Heil dir im Sieger- 
kranz.” Russia used the tune until 1833, and 
Sweden and Liechtenstein are two other states who 
have set their own words to the music. The Swiss 
have no National Anthem, but they have written 
both French and German words to the melody. 
The American version “‘ My Country ’Tis of Thee ” 
appeared in 1831. Among composers, Haydn was a 
great admirer of ‘‘ God Save The King,” and was in- 
structed to compose something on the same lines 
when commissioned to write the Emperor’s Hymn— 
better known today in its later form of Deutschland 
Ueber Alles. Beethoven declared “I must show 
the English what a blessing they have in ‘ God Save 
The King ’.”” He wrote several variations on the tune 
and included the theme in his tribute to Wellington, 
The Battle. Weber used the melody at least twice, 
and Brahms wove it into his Triumphlied. J. C. Bach 
and Liszt are among many others who improvised 
on the anthem. 

Since its first popularity in 1745, endless attempts 
have been made to improve the words. In December 
of that year the Gentlemen’s Magazine declared “‘ the 
words have no merit but their loyalty ” and offered 
its own new version, “‘ Fame, let thy trumpet sing.” 
But the public stuck to Arne and Burney. In these 
settings there was no ambiguity about one’s loyalty— 
““ Great George,” “On him our hopes are fixed,” 
“* Scatter his enemies,” “‘ May he defend our laws.” 
With the omission of one stanza referring to Marshal 
Wade “ crushing rebellious Scots,” the 1745 Anthem 
remains substantially the accepted version today. 
It is a curious fact that an official version seems never 
to have been laid down. Longfellow’s improving 
lines were included in a Jubilee rendering for Queen 
Victoria : 

** Lord, let war’s tempest cease 
Fold the whole world in peace 
Under thy wings.” 

In 1919 a “ Peace Version” of the Anthem was 
approved by the Privy Council and is nowadays 
included in certain hymnbooks. In 1931 Mr. Philip 
Snowden, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
declared in the House of Commons : “ It may be 
information to hon. members to know that the words 
to which the tune is sung are no part of the National 
Anthem. It is only the tune itself which is the 
National Anthem.”’ However this may be, the final 
and most precise arbiter on the performance of 
“God Save The Queen” does envisage its being 
sung to the accepted words. This is the appropriate 
section of Queen’s Regulations for the Army : “* The 
authorized arrangement of the National Anthem as 
published by Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes Ltd. will 
invariably be used and will be rendered in the 
following style : 

“The first bars will be played pianissimo at 
M.M. 60 crotchets, using the full reeds, horns and 
basses . . . (the brass will be brought smartly into 
playing position on the third beat of the fifth bar) . . . 
The cornets and the side drum will be added on the 
second beat of the sixth bar. . . . The last eight bars 
will be played fortissimo as broadly as possible. . 
For singing, the key of ‘ F ’ will be used.” 
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CORONATION 


By Laurence Dopson 


“These are to require you forthwith to Erect a 
Box near the Court of Chancery, to hold Fifty 
Persons, to be made use of by my Relations and 
Friends on the Day of His Majesty’s Coronation. 
And for so doing this shall be your sufficient Warrant, 
this 31st day of July 1761. And in the First Year of 
His Majesty’s Reign.” This order by the Duke of 
Ancaster, then Lord Great Chamberlain, is among 
the documents concerning the Coronation of King 
George III, preserved at the Public Record Office in 
London. The Public Record Office has a number of 
archives relating to past Coronations—the collection 
for the Coronation of King George VI in 1937 
includes press cuttings, and has been in use by the 
Ministry of Works in planning his daughter’s 
Coronation. 

The complete accounts of expenditure at the 
Coronation of Queen Anne—the only other sovereign 
to be crowned in similar circumstances to Queen 
Elizabeth II—are among those preserved. Susanna 
Hammond, Seamstress, was paida total of £1521 6s. 6d. 
for a “ Lynnen Habit, was'coat and Coif for her 
Majesty’s Royal Person on the Coronation Day before 
ye Anointing.” This amount was made up as follows: 


For 8 Ells of Holland at 18s 14- 
For 15 Yds of Lace at 40s 30 - - 
For 7 Yds of Lace at 45s ~1§ - 
For 7 Yds 4 of Lace at 20s 710 - 
For 5 Yds } of Lace at £5 26 § - 
For 7 Yds 4 of Lace at £3 15 “= 23 6 
For 5 Yds 4 of Lace at £5 10 30 5 - 
For 5 Yds of Lace at 18s 410 - 
For makeing and Laceing ye Habit I oo 
For makeing and Laceing the 

wastcoat Io oO 
For marking ye wastcoat and Habit - §- 
For makeing and Laceing the Coif - §- 
For Starching ye Habit & wastcoat - §5- 


For a piece of white Sattin Ribbon -10 - 
John Hay Senr. & Junr., “ Taylors,” charged 11s. 6d. 
for making for Queen Anne “a crimson taffata 
Habitt with ribbons to tye the openings & silk to it,” 
and ss. “‘ for making a pair of fine Linen Gloves.” 
The stationer from whom was purchased the Bible 
for the ceremony also provided “ 3 : yards of Garter 
Ribbons to string it and to put about the Neck for 
ye ease of carrying and laceing it round.” The bills 
for all these items are kept with the ledger in which 
their totals have been entered ; the entries in the 
ledger bear the ticks with which book-keepers who 
meet the work of modern accountants will be familiar. 
Richard Piggs, coffermaker, supplied 20,000 tenter 
hooks, “‘ some very large,’ 20,000 tacks, and 12 
hammers large and small—the last at a cost of 
£1 10s.—for “ Her Majesty’s Service” in West- 
minster Abbey and Westminster Hall. 

Coronations have always involved temporary 
buildings for spectators and participants. The cost 
of these constantly increases. A paper giving the 
costs at the Coronation of George III and of George 
IV shows that the work in the Abbey in 1761 came 
to £2,411 15s. 44d. and in 1820 was £6,655. (The 
cost of work on the Abbey annexe alone in 1953 is 
estimated at £50,000.) Expenditure on outside 
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platforms or stands had risen between the two Coro- 
nations by 42,831. Yet some return is obtained by 
the sale of equipment after a Coronation. An in- 
ventory of items taken from the Abbey after William 
IV’s Coronation in September, 1831, shows that 
“the purple & yellow Wilton Carpet for the 
sacrarum ” was sold for £32 4s. The canvas awning 
to the West Door fetched £6. The inventory also 
notes that “‘ various small articles were lost or stolen 
after the Ceremony & during the time of taking down 
the fittings &c. but of no great amount.” Evidently 
the souvenir collectors exercised discretion. 

The fitting out of the Abbey for a Coronation is 
undertaken by the N.inistry of Works, and in former 
times by its predecessors, under the direction of the 
hereditary Earl Marshal. A note from the then Duke 
of Norfolk to Sir Benjamin Stephenson, His Majesty’s 
Surveyor General, concerning the arrangements in 
the Abbey for William IV’s Coronation states : 
“*T have also to request that you will give directions 
for the accommodation which Mr. Brand requires 
who is to supply some refreshments, but do not let 
the expence exceed twenty pounds for such pur- 
poses.” Mr. Henderson W. Brand was therefore 
given a letter appointing him to supply the refresh- 
ments to people in the Abbey on September 8th, the 
day of the Coronation. 

In planning a Coronation in Britain it is neces- 
sary to consider the weather. A sum of £500 was 
**an Estimate of the Charge of Providing Covering 
for the Way in case of Rain whereon the procession 
is to be made from Westminster Hall to Westminster 
Abbey, on the Day of their Majesty’s Coronation ” 
in 1727. “If to be covered with Green Kersey 
tone of Canvas or Ticken it will increase the Summ 

100.” 

The Coronation of Queen Victoria in 1838 was 
unusual in several respects. For the first time a 
Coronation Commission was set up, a precedent 
which has been followed since ; and the Coronation 
Banquet in Westminster Hall was abandoned. This 
Banquet had been an integral part of Coronation 
custom and probably originated out of necessity— 
having fasted all day, prior to taking communion in 
the Coronation service, the Sovereign would require 
some nourishment, and it was logical that this should 
develop into a ceremonial feast. In connection with 
the Banquet at James II’s Coronation, the estimate 
for the “ Totall of worke and Materialls in ye Hall 
and Rooms adjoyning ” came to £935, as compared 
with £680 for the works in the Abbey. “ Shedds ” 
200 ft. long and 303 ft. long had to be erected for 
the kitchens, and the estimates also provided for 
“* fitting up the Celler under the Exchq'. for the use 
of the Cooks.” A stable had to be erected in New 
Palace Yard for the white steed on which the Cham- 
pion rode into the Hall during the Banquet. 

In the next century, the estimates for the Coro- 
nation of George II include £15 to bricklayers, for 
setting the copper ranges, £9 16s. to a mason for 
firestone bottom of ovens, etc., and £15 to the pump- 
makers “‘ for the Pump & digging the well.” Shelving 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, for dressers, cost £20 13s. 9d. for 
331 ft. run ; 328 ft. run of 1 ft. 6 in. shelving came to 








£9 11s. 4d. In the Hall itself there was a dining 
table for the Royal Family, £8 1os. For other guests 
332 ft. run of dining table, 7 ft. wide, would cost 
£83, and 664 ft. “run of Seat to Dining Table ” 
£66 8s. The Orders in Council for the Coronation of 
George III in 1761 include a direction to Thomas 
Worsley, Surveyor General of H.M. Works, to “erect 
Table or Tables in the Exchequer Chamber, for the 
Conveniences of those who cannot be accommodated 
in Westminster Hall.” Also needed were “a Box 
for the use of the Gentlemen Pensioners to put their 
Battle Axes in with their Hats & Cloaks, a Box for 
the King’s Private Musick, and a Place for the 
Trumpets over the Great Door.” 

A description of a Queen at her Coronation 
Banquet is given in a neatly written MSS book in 
the British Museum, entitled A Formulary for the 
Coronation of her Matte Queen Anne : “‘ Her Majesty 
washes in this Manner, vizt. The L¢ Great Chamber- 
lain preceded by a Gentleman Usher, followed by 
the Cup Bearer being an Earl, assisted by two other 
Lords, goes to the Cupboard, and from thence 
brings the Basin, and Ewer to her Majesty ; The 
Cup Bearer pouring out the Water whilest her Majtie 
is washing her hands, and the two Assistants are to 
hold the Towel, in right of Sir Peter Soame Baronet, 
Lord of the Manor of Heydon, in Essex. Her 
Matie having washed, seats herself in her Chair of 
State at the Table, and then the Hot meat is brought 
up in this manner Two of her Maties Women sitting 
at her feet. ‘“‘ The L4 the Stewer, with his L4 his 
assistant goes to the Dresser of the Kitchen, where 
the Master of the Horse to her Majtie, as Serjeant 
of the Silver Skullery, calls for a Dish of Meat, wipes 
the Bottom of the Dish, and likewise ye Cover with- 
in, and with-Out, takes Assay of the Dish, and 
Covers it. Then Delivers that Dish, and the rest 
of the Meat to the Gentlemen Pensioners, who 
carry it to the Queen’s Table in the manner following: 

** First 2 Clerks Comptrollers in Velvet Gowns 

“* Two Clerks of the Green Cloth in ye same habit 

“The Mar of the household, the Coffer of ye 


household 
** Six Serjeants at Arms with their Maces two 
abreast 
“ Three officers in their Robes of State on Horse- 
back viz 
The Marshall The L¢ High The L4 high 
of England Stew4 of Constable of 
England England 


** Six SeJts at Arms more with their Maces 

“The Comptroller of The Treasurer of her 

her Majties household, Maties Household 

wth his wife : wth his wife . . 

* The Assistant of the The Queen’s Sewer 

Queens Sewer. 

** Then the Dishes of hot meat brought up by Gent. 
Pensioners bareheaded, and placed on the Table by 
the L4 the Carver with the help of the L4 the Sewer, 
and his assistant.” The procession was completed 
by “two Clerks of the Kitchen in black figured 
Sattin Gowns, and black Velvet Caps.” 

There was an unfortunate incident at the Corona- 
tion Banquet of Charles II. Another MSS in the 
British Museum records that as soon as the Barons 
of the Cinque Ports “‘ had brought ye Canopy over 
the King to the Foot of ye Stepps, & that the King 
was retired, some of ye Kings Foot-men most in- 
solently and violently seized on ye Canopy, and the 
Barons endeavouring to keep it as their just right, 
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were drawn downe to ye lower end of ye Hall still 
keeping their hold, where accidentally Mr. Owen 
York Herald, seeing the contest, caused the dore to 
be shutt, and his Majtie being advertized of this 
Insolency, commanded one of ye Equerries to go and 
cause ye Canopy to be delivered to ye Barons, who 
by this means lost their place at the upper end of the 
Table assigned to them ” 

The procession bearing the first course entered 
the Hall at about 5 p.m. The King drank from the 
cup offered him by his Cup Bearer, but when Mr. 
Leigh presented the “‘ Mess of Grewell”’ which he 
rendered as service for his manor of Addington in 
Surrey, “‘ his Majtie accepted his Service, but did 
not eat thereof.’’ Considering the food supplied at 
these Banquets, it is not surprising that the sovereign 
declined the gruel. The Bill of Fare of one Corona- 
tion Banquet—that in 1685—has fortunately sur- 
vived and is in the Public Record Office. The food 
at His Majesty’s Table is divided under headings : 
“Dishes with 3 plates upon each on ye outside of 
the Table,” “‘ Great Dishes next them on ye same 
side,” “‘ Lesser Dishes on the same side next them,” 
“the Great Dishes down ye middle of ye Table,” 
“The dishes next them towards ye Inside,” and 
“ Dishes with 3 plates upon each on the Inside of ye 
table.” 

There was “ Beef la Royall,’ Dutch beef, “ col- 
ler’'d beef cold,” “ pigs rost,’ “‘ Lamb Salade,” 
“ Sheep’s tongues, “ trotter pye,’” gammon bacon 
pie, roast partridge and partridge pie, leverets roast 
“14 whereof 4 Larded,”’ sweet breads, “ Bolony 
sausages,” ““collerd veal,’’ and black puddings. If 
one preferred—and in addition—one could have 
turkey, chicken or roasted ‘“‘ Green Geese,” or roast 
teales or wild pigeons or “‘ Cypress birds.”’ There 
were cold egg pies and “ Portugall Eggs Cold.” 
For those who fancied sea food there was plenty of 
choice—cold sturgeons, cold salmon, anchovies, or 
soused mullets cold ; or if one’s preference was for 
shell fish, one could select cold crab, crayfish, 
cockles, periwinkles, shrimps, and pickled oysters. 
Special delicacies seem to have been broom buds, 
spinage tart, cold “‘ petty pattyes,” and pickled mush- 
rooms. ‘“‘ Lemon Salade,” glasses piled with lemon 
jelly, blanc-mange in shells, “‘ a large dish of Tarts ” 
and even “ desert dry ’” must have been welcome to 
round off the meal. 

Clearly a large amount of food was consumed. 
The list of the items supplied for the great dishes 
“for the 6 tabelles in the hall ”’ includes 45 capons 
to roast, 108 turkey chickens, 108 “ leverits and 
rabets,” 108 patridges, 63 pullets, 108 geese, 216 
fat chickens, “‘ 27 dosons of wild pidgeons,” 90 
more pigeons to make “ye patteys,’” 162 tame 
Pigeons, 54 pheasants, 108 teals, and 45 capons “‘ to 
maronate.”’ 

The College of Arms have manuscript books of 
the Coronations. That for the Coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth I has elaborate drawings to show the dress 
and places of the participants in the procession. 
Charles II reprimanded the College for not keeping 
full enough records. For modern Coronations the 
collections run into many volumes. Each volume 
deals with a particular aspect—dress for instance— 
and bound up in it is all that concerns the subject— 
directions, letters, and, in the case of the Dress 
volume, samples of material and photographs. For, 
to those who plan coronations, detailed records of 
the past are of immediate practical importance. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE COMMONS COME OF AGE 


ELIZABETH I AND HER PARLIAMENTS, 1559-1581. By 

J. E. Neale. 434 pp. (Cape. 25s.) 

This volume fulfils half the promise given by 
Professor Neale in his Elizabethan House of Commons 
to write the parliamentary history of the first Eliza- 
bethan period, and does it in masterly manner. 
Those now working on the history of Parliament 
will learn much from its method and problems— 
rather more than a quarter of the names of members 
of the 1559 Parliament are unknown—while student 
and general reader will both be grateful for a vivid 
and enthralling account of the reign, focused on the 
relations between Queen and Parliament. It is 
based throughout on manuscript sources, many of 
which are new—three remarkable diaries enable 
the story of the 1572 Parliament to be followed day 
by day. All who appreciate deep knowledge simply 
expressed will relish this book, and look forward 
to its successor. 

The great issues of the age are illuminated by 
biographical vignettes, while vital problems of 
organization and procedure are fully explained : the 
steps taken for calling Parliament, the development 
of the committee system, conferences between com- 
mittees of both houses, the senior Privy Councillor 
playing the unrecognized réle of leader of the lower 
house. The majority of members during these 
years, in quality, character, and experience, were a 
tribute to a great age, and to the curiously illogical 
system that selected them. But excess of talent was 
the enemy of time and business : in an age of loose 
discipline, procedural refinements and rigidities had 
to be invented to counter this tendency, which 
explains much in parliamentary history. Only in 
1581 appears the modern conception of Parliament 
as a continuum : until then Parliaments were each 
distinct and separate, merely occasional pieces in the 
constitution. 

There are striking illustrations of what personal 
monarchy meant. It was the Queen alone who 
stopped a Puritan, doctrinaire House of Commons 
(for Elizabethan England as mirrored there was 
overwhelmingly Puritan in its sympathies) from 
imposing an ideological régime on the country. She 
refused to go back on her liberal declarations ; 
in 1571 vetoed a bill extending compulsory Church 
attendance to compulsory attendance at Com- 
munion, and resolutely opposed its revival in 1572, 
1576, and 1§81. In 1577, ignoring the normal routine 
of ordering discipline through the metropolitan, 
she wrote directly to the bishops, commanding them 
forthwith to restore uniformity in the conduct of 
church services, and remove all preachers and others 
of non-conforming views. In 1581, it was her 
insistence that forced Parliament to tone down its 
bill against Catholics. It was she in isolation who 
in 1572 successfully resisted the most passionately 
concerted pressure, and saved the life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. If it be a mark of statesmanship 
to remain calm, tolerant, and high-principled while 
awaiting an explosion, and when emotions run high 
all round, here surely was an example. By exercise 
of royal authority, she refused the great advisory 
bodies, Council, Lords, and Commons. All major, 
and innumerable minor, decisions of policy were her 
personal responsibility. While Parliament was at 
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Just Out: 


THE MAKING 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


R. W. Southern 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford 


This book gives a picture of the main 
personalities and the influences which 
moulded the history of Europe during the 
formation period in the history of western 
civilization from about 970 to 1215. 
Special attention is given to developments 
in thought and changes in sentiment, and 
their effect on the outlook of statesmen 
and scholars. 


Senior Series Illustrated 25s. net 
BRITAIN IN THE 
WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 

W. F. Monk 


Senior History Lecturer, 

Victoria University College, N.Z. 

Describes the growth of British interests 
in the western basin of the Mediterranean 
from the 17th century to the present. 
Throughout, the importance of the Medi- 
terranean in European history is stressed. 


Endpapers and sketch maps 8s. 6d. net 


Still available : 
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J. M. Wallace-Hadrill 

Fellow and Tutor, 

Merton College, Oxford 

Discusses what men thought and talked 

about over these six centuries ; how such 

thoughts about past and present and their 

own traditions helped to shape their world 

politically ; and how we know about these 
things. 


Two endpaper maps 8s. 6d. net 
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A vivid picture of England 
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the First. “‘ His knowledge pro- 
vided the material, his skill 
gave it shape, but his own 
truly Elizabethan vigour give 
the book its buoyant force and 
glowing colour.” C.  V. 
WepGwoop (The Bookman) 
25s. 
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*“* A lively and eminently read- 
able book. . . . There are vivid 
pictures of nature and sharp 
clear portraits of people.” 
The Times. ‘* He unfolds his 
rich experience swiftly, in 
sparse and sinewy prose... . 
Those who read this book will 
surely delight in this breathless 
excursion through the outposts 
of our tormented world.” 
Daily Telegraph. 18s. 
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work, she kept a watchful eye over proceedings, 
ready to intervene with command, message, or 
indication. 

The conflicts and divergencies between the Queen 
and the House of Commons, part of the parliamentary 
apprenticeship to independence, were concerned 
with religion, or with issues involving religion. 
Elsewhere, this conflict led to civil war ; here, it 
found vent in Parliament. It also sprang from a 
jealousy of the executive engendered by a vigilant 
concern for liberty, and was expressed at times in 
preposterous claims. In 1576, Peter Wentworth 
claimed a fundamental place in the constitution for 
freedom of speech, entirely removed from its his- 
torical status as a privilege resting on the grant of the 
monarch, and subject to definition by him. In 
1581, Thomas Norton proposed to steal the legis- 
lative initiative for the House. Constantly, the 
Commons sought to encroach on royal prerogative. 
Yet over all was a strange unique harmony, essential 
to the phenomenal development of the House in 
this period. Elizabeth’s genius lay in harnessing the 
dynamic of Puritan revolution to her service without 
succumbing to its doctrinaire philosophy : Parlia- 
ment was both the bane and the triumph of her 
reign. How much did she gain from the lack of a 
successor on whom the critics, the “ restless heads, 
in whose brains the needless hammers beat with vain 
judgements,” could pin their hopes ? 

By 1581, the great themes of the first half of the 
reign had played themselves out, or were changing 
their character. The Anglican Church Settlement 
(drastically re-interpreted by Professor Neale) had 
come of age ; so, too, the House of Commons. The 
scene was set for the Holy War of Catholicism against 
Protestant England—‘“‘ the Enterprise ”’—and for 
the decisive internal battle with Puritanism. 

ERIc ROBSON. 


QUEEN MARY II 
MARY II, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. By Hester Chapman. 

279 pp. (Cape. 255.) 

It is hardly surprising that Mary II greeted 
almost every crisis of her short life with tears. Far 
more an impulsive Stuart than a practical Hyde, she 
soon showed the emotional side of her character in 
the ardours and despairs of her childhood corre- 
spondence with Frances Apsley, the adored “‘Aurelia” 
to whom she wrote as “ my dear dear husband.” 
But even in these early letters there are hints of 
something else, a balance, perhaps even a humour, 
that was to stand her in good stead in an unhappy 
life : “‘ I am more in love with you every time I see 
you,” she wrote, but added : “I cannot express it 
no way but -by saying I am your louse in bosom.” 

Soon enough, at fifteen, the tears began. A change 
in the diplomacy of her uncle, Charles II, precipi- 
tated her into marriage with an unknown cousin, 
William of Orange. On hearing the news, she cried 
for two days. Two weeks later she married him, but 
not even an outbreak of smallpox at St. James’s 
could drive her to join him at Whitehall where he 
was living. No wonder that William, who distrusted 
his uncles and never took to the English, was im- 
patient to be gone, and finally insisted on sailing for 
home through a violent gale. But once in the 
Netherlands the scene changed. Mary’s grace and 
charm captivated her new people and she in turn 
blossomed under their affection. Most important of 
all, she fell in love with her silent husband and was 
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soon pouring out to Frances Apsley her desolation 
when he left to fight the French. Her Aurelia must 
forget her previous complaints : “ Pray don’t say 
anything of all I have wrote to you, for I am ashamed 
of it.” 

It was a pity that the change had not come sooner. 
William had shown a surprisingly romantic streak 
by insisting on meeting her before he agreed to the 
marriage, but the initial good impression that had 
made him “a very fond husband ” had not lasted. 
Even before they left England, he had relapsed into 
his normal sullenness and failed even to dance with 
her at their farewell ball. It is not known how long it 
was before Mary’s maid, Elizabeth Villiers, became 
his mistress, but, once formed, the relationship 
endured. One desperate night, Mary waited up for 
William and confronted him at the foot of the stairs 
leading from her ladies’ rooms, but he was hardly the 
man to be moved by such midnight melodrama. 

Still, on the surface, life went on pleasantly 
enough in the comfortable Dutch palaces. William 
was busy in his man’s world, Mary played hide and 
seek with her ladies, did her handwork, and tried to 
amuse her exhausted husband when he visited her in 
the evening. One gay interlude shocked the French 
Ambassador : their cousin, the Duke of Monmouth, 
came to stay and made immediate friends with both 
of them. He brightened their court with private 
theatricals, in which Mary appeared, and even 
taught her to skate, “‘ her skirts tucked up half way 
to her waist.” But the gaiety was short-lived : 
soon after, Monmouth left on the ill-fated expedi- 
tion that ended with his death. Mary was not lucky 
in her friends. 

And soon she was in tears again, this time because 
she had to leave the country to which she had come 
so reluctantly. Begun under the shadow of her 
father’s curse, her life as Queen Regnant was beset 
with difficulties. She had reached at least some kind 
of an intellectual understanding with William, per- 
haps as a result of her insistence that he must be 
King, not consort, but he was often away, either 
fighting her father in Ireland, or in the United 
Provinces. She was left, surrounded by critical eyes 
and by intrigue, to run the country with a firmness 
and competence that surprised everyone. Her lone- 
liness was almost complete; nobody could be trusted; 
even her sister Anne, alienated by her friendship with 
Sarah Churchill, was soon secretly in correspondence 
with their father. William was away and in danger; 
her crown and even her life were in constant peril. 
At one time, after the disastrous Battle of Beachy 
Head, she was reduced to carrying her most private 
papers around her neck in a bag. But she kept her 
head, and governed. When, in 1692, James and the 
French launched a new invasion and the loyalty of 
the fleet was in doubt, it was Mary who decided to 
risk all in a gesture of confidence. Told that she 
trusted them, the officers replied by a loyal message 
and a resounding defeat of the French at La Hogue. 
Unfortunately, her pleasure in the victory was 
dashed when William was heavily defeated in the 
Netherlands a few weeks later. ‘‘ Will should have 
knotted, and Moll gone to Flanders,” said the 
people, who loved her. 

There were other compensations. After two mis- 
carriages, she still hoped, though without the 
intensity of an earlier Mary, for a child. And she 
had grown up ; there is not much trace of the emo- 
tional girl in the dignity of her retort to Anne at her 
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coronation : “‘ A crown, sister, is not so heavy as it 
seems.” Intensely pious, she came to terms with her 
loneliness. Even the undeservedly adored William 
seems to have found his place at last. For when, at 
thirty-two, she realized that she was dying of small- 
pox, her first act was to shut herself up alone and 
spend the night burning letters and journals and 
setting her papers and accounts in order. When 
William was finally sent for, it was he who wept and 
fainted ; Mary even refused a final interview with 
him, saying it would distress him too much. At last 
she had outgrown her tears. ; 

This fascinating study of a little known queen 
must be considered more as biography than as 
history. On the historical side, one could have 
wished for more, perhaps, about the events leading 
up to James’s exile, for a completer genealogical 
table, and for a fuller picture of the problems that 
beset and distracted William in the Netherlands. 
On the biographical side, too, William is the weak- 
ness. Miss Chapman tries to present him as a sym- 
pathetic character and her failure to convince leaves 
his crucial relationship with Mary perhaps unduly 
obscure. The brilliantly drawn and richly detailed 
portrait of Mary must inevitably suffer from this 
vital hiatus. ~ 

JANE AIKEN. 


LINCOLN APPRAISED 


LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT. Vol. 3, Midstream. By J. G. 
Randall. 467 pp. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 42s.) 
When J. G. Randall died last February, the United 

States lost one of its most distinguished historians 

and Lincoln scholarship its most learned exponent. 

With the publication of his Constitutional Problems 

Under Lincoln in 1926, a new era in Lincoln studies 

dawned, in which fresh investigation, critical acumen 

and a balanced appraisal of the rights and wrongs of 
both North and South were brought to bear on the 
great central figure of American history. Just in time, 

Lincoln was rescued both from the myth-makers 

and from the debunkers. Eulogy and snap judgments 

were equally eschewed and the way was opened for 

a fresh understanding of the complexity behind the 

deceptive simplicity both of the man and of the states- 

man. In The Civil War and Reconstruction (1932) 

Randall produced virtually the first rounded appraisal, 

designed to take into account the wealth of new 

research and reassessment which, in re-shaping 

Lincoln’s America of the 50’s and 60’s, provoked a 

revised estimate of Lincoln’s own position in it. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction was in scope and 

scale, however, essentially a text-book—perhaps 

still the best that is available—and it was left to 

Lincoln the President to present the Lincoln story in 

adequate fullness and depth. The first volume 

appeared in 1945 and the third has just been pub- 
lished. It was, of course, Randall’s intention to 
continue the treatment on the same scale down to 
his subject’s assassination. To the great impoverish- 
ment of scholarship, Randall’s own death has cut the 
project short and it ends, where this volume breaks 

off, at the end of 1863. 

Chronologically indeed, the third volume does 
not extend the story beyond the point at which 
volume II broke off, just after the Gettysburg 
Address. But at the time when the first two volumes 
were being written the rich collection of Lincoln 
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manuscripts which had been deposited in the Library 
of Congress by his son, Robert Todd Lincoln, was 
not available for examination. (Robert Todd Lincoln 
had deposited them with the proviso that they should 
be withheld from inspection until twenty-one years 
after his death. He died in 1926.) Accordingly, 
Randall left over for later treatment certain aspects 
of Lincoln’s presidency, even in its early years, which 
he had reason to suppose the Lincoln papers would 
illuminate. Thus the third volume contains chapters 
on subjects such as day-to-day life in the White 
House, Lincoln’s humour, party politics in 1863, the 
Vallandigham Case and “ this strange, quaint, great 
man” (a fascinating chapter on Lincoln as he 
appeared to his contemporaries), which draws 
heavily on these hitherto inaccessible documents. 
There is also a concluding chapter on the Lincoln 
Collection itself which is of double interest—both 
for the details it reveals and, hardly less, for the 
insights it gives into Randall’s methods and temper 
as a researcher. 

There is no doubt that these disclosures add 
considerably to our knowledge of both the man and 
his period. They enable us, as it were, to dip into 
the President’s “In” tray, or to lean over his 
shoulder as he is revising the text of a speech or a 
despatch. In a thousand details they recreate the 
life of the wartime White House. ‘“‘ The inevitable 
Waterbury is again upon us,” writes John Hay 
across a report, in the accents of all Private Secre- 
taries irrespective of time or place. ‘“‘ Read his wail 
if you don’t think life is too short and Lee too near. 
If you do, file it. With a firm reliance on Providence 
and your waste-paper basket, you cannot fail.” 

f peculiar interest to English readers is the re- 
assessment that two chapters provide of the relations 
between the United States and Britain during these 
delicate years. A combination of facile assumptions 
and carelessly quoted obiter dicta (such as Gladstone’s 
Newcastle speech) has led to a distorted view of 
Britain’s attitude towards the Confederacy and the 
Union. Carefully, Randall corrects this with material 
from the Official Records which effectively destroys 
what he calls “the strange popular concept that 
Britain ‘sided with the Confederacy’ and was un- 
friendly to the Lincoln government.” 

In the preface that Randall wrote to his first 
volume, he described his work as a task of “ his- 
torical restoration,” of “‘ clearing away unhistorical 
débris ” and endeavouring to “ restore events and 
essential situations of the past.” ‘“‘ Certain accepted 
ideas of Lincoln and his period,” he went on, “ will 
probably be upset in the following pages. This does 
not mean that the account has been prepared in an 
iconoclastic spirit, nor does it imply any claim of 
finality. The task has been undertaken in some 
trepidation and in contemplation of the difficulty of 
attaining authentic truth. New conclusions come not 
from preconception, assuredly not from a wish to 
overthrow or destroy. The historian searches ; he 
presents his findings ; if he works validly he des- 
troys nothing except misconception and unfounded 
tradition.” Reading this last volume, in the light of 
this expressed intention, one becomes aware of how 
closely achievement has caught up with intention. 
Randall’s Lincoln remains now, like Beveridge’s, an 
unfinished portrait. But within the limits set by 
their common humanity, how faithful it is, how true. 


H. G. NICHOLAs, 
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‘A moving study of the tormented émigré.’ 
—Punch Illustrated 15s. net 
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and his Generals 
T. HARRY WILLIAMS 


With an introduction by 

Proressor D. W. BROGAN 

‘A remarkable picture of the great President 
wrestling with the problem of finding a win- 
ning general.\—Sphere Illustrated 21s. net 
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America Transforms Itself 1900-1950 
F. L. ALLEN 


‘Sensible, entertaining and accurate.’ 
—CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 


‘Racy, lively and colloquial.’"— Punch 
15s. net 
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THE STORY 
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CORONATION 


By Randolph S. Churchill 


The historical significance and 
the ritual of the greatest of all 
State occasions vividly des- 
cribed in a book which is also 
a detailed and up to the minute 
guide to every aspect of the 
ceremony. With a Preface by 
Sir George Bellew, Garter 
King of Arms. 


Fully illustrated 12s 6d 
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Recommended by The Book Society 
Edward Grierson 


THE LILIES AND 
THE BEES 


In this historical novel of the 
Napoleonic period we get all the 
hair’s breadth escapes, the plot 
and counterplot which any lover 
of Dumas could ask set against 
an authentic background—indeed, 
the portraits of Napoleon, 
Hortense, Talleyrand and Fouche 
are some of the best things in the 
book. 


Mr. Grierson’s first novel, Re- 
putation for a Song (10s. 6d.), was 
a Book Society and Daily Mail 
choice. 288 pp. 12s. 6d. 
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times brilliant... well-chosen 
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OF ANTONY 


Edited by F. E. Halliday 


The life and works of the Eliza- 
bethan poet and scholar edited 
by the great Shakespearean 
authority and illustrated with 
the maps of John Norden. A 
most erudite and enthralling book 
—exhaustive and entertaining. 


Frontispiece and 10 maps in collotype 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


May 29, 1660 


THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES II. 
HIS TWO CORONATIONS 


Though immediately after the execution of Charles I, 
the Rump of the Long Parliament declared that 
“the office of King is unnecessary, burdensome 
and dangerous,” to all Royalists his son, Prince 
Charles, who was in exile in France, was now the 
rightful king. In Scotland Montrose endeavoured 
to raise the Highlands on behalf of the young sover- 
eign, but the attempt failed. Charles knew, however, 
that he had a better chance of recovering his throne 
in Scotland than in England, and had no scruples 
about accepting the Solemn League and Covenant 
“fullie establishing presbitirall government.” 
Arrived in Scotland, Charles found himself in all 
essentials the prisoner of the Scottish leaders. 
Religious fanaticism, coupled with divided counsels 
and disputed leadership, ruined his chances of 
military success ; and Cromwell, who had marched 
his army north some months before, had little 
difficulty in overthrowing the somewhat disorderly 
Scottish levies at Dunbar on September 3, 1650. 

Meanwhile, the Kirk leaders recognized that the 
** Holy Army” was incapable of resisting the English 
invader, and Charles was allowed more personal 
freedom, January I, 1651, was appointed as the date 
for his coronation, and Charles was duly invested 
in the royal robes and given the sword of state, the 
spurs and the sceptre, while the Duke of Argyll 
placed a gilt crown upon his head as “‘ King of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland.” The Coronation 
completed, Charles made his preparations for the 
invasion of England. .Unfortunately, the support 
he had expected from the English royalists was not 
forthcoming and the adventure ended on the fields 
of Worcester some nine months later. 

For eight years the monarchy remained in 
eclipse. By the time of Cromwell’s death, how- 
ever, military government had become universally 
detested and Royalists, Republicans and Presby- 
terians combined together in opposition to the 
soldiers. The refusal of Parliament to vote supplies 
and the arrears of pay due to the army brought 
matters to a head. The soldiers retaliated and for 
the moment parliament yielded ; but the bickering 
continued until Monk, who was in command of the 
army in Scotland, resolved to end the quarrel by 
bringing his troops across the Border. Lambert 
and the officers surrendered, and in March 1660 the 
Long Parliament was dissolved by its own consent. 

There was, in fact, only one solution—the 
restoration of the ancient Monarchy. Charles, who 
had issued from Breda a declaration of indemnity 
for all enemies, “‘ excepting only such as shall here- 
after be excepted by Parliament,” and promising 
the payment of arrears to the troops and “ liberty 
for tender consciences,’ was invited to return to the 
country he had left nearly nine years before. On 
May 14, 1660, he left Breda and on the morning of 
the 25th landed at Dover amid delirious excitement. 
After spending a few days at Canterbury, the King 
began his triumphant journey to London, reaching 
the capital on his birthday, Tuesday, May 29. 
“The Highway from Rochester to Blackheath being 
on both sides so full of acclamations of joy and 
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An exhibition of books de- 
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Britain. The exhibition in- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. 1952 Cat. of English Coins, 
7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 





BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


BOOKS on Ancient, Medieval and Modern History, 
Fine Arts, Literature, etc. English, American, 
European and Oriental Books. If you wish to sell or 
buy, please write to W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Petty 
Cury, Cambridge. Telephone : 58351. 


REGULAR LISTS of Fine Secondhand Books on request. 
Lamberth, 256, Durnsford Road, S.W.19. 








WE ARE WANTING TO PURCHASE 


Due to the unending demand for bound 
volumes of History Today, the Publishers wish 
to re-purchase copies of the January 1951 
issue, to complete additional volumes. 

If any reader has a surplus copy which is not 
required, we shall be pleased to purchase it 
for 5s. per copy. Copies must be in perfect 
condition and should be posted, with the 
name and address of sender, to The Publisher, 


“ HISTORY TODAY ” 
72 Coleman Street, London, 
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crowded with such a multitude of people that it 
seemed one continued street wonderfully inhabited.” 
Accompanied by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs and 
Alderman “the King was attended through the 
City of London . . . till he came to Whitehall, the 
windows all the way being full of Ladies and Persons 
of Quality, who were impatient to fill their eyes with 
a beloved spectacle of which they had been so long 
deprived .. .” 

Eleven months later, in April 1661, his second 
coronation took place. The regalia which had been 
broken up by the Cromwellians had now been 
replaced, and on the occasion of the ceremony “ All 
London and everyone who could come up from the 
country crowded the roofs and windows along the 
line of march to watch the flood of gorgeous costumes 
stream along through the four triumphal arches 
representing monarchy triumphing over rebellion. 
a naval battle in which England conquered her foes, 
a Temple of Concord and a Garden of Plenty.” 
The ceremony over, the King “clad in purple 
velvet trimmed with ermine” proceeded to the 
coronation dinner, which was a sumptuous affair. 
A fortnight later Charles met his first Parliament, 
and announced to the assembled members his 
engagement to the Princess Catherine of Braganza. 
It seemed as if another golden age was about to begin. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


ROYAL COLLECTORS IN ENGLAND, by Doreen 
Agnew. Horace Walpole : Anecdotes of Paintings in 
England with additions by Rev. James Dalloway, 
revised by Ralph Wornum, 3 vols., 1888 ; Lionel 
Cust : Notes on Some Pictures in the Royal Collection, 
Chatto and Windus, 1911 ; The Paintings bought for 
George III in Italy, Consul Smith and Antonio 
Canale, Burlington Magazine, vol. xxiii, 1913 ; 
G. F. Waagen : The Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 
3 vols., John Murray, 1854 ; Francis Henry Taylor : 
The Taste of Angels, Hamish Hamilton, 1948 ; 
Catalogue of the Exhibition of the King’s Pictures 
(Royal Academy of Arts, London, 1946-47). 


POLITICS AT THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 
by M. G. Brock. Ed.: A. C. Benson and Lord 
Esher : Letters of Queen Victoria, vol. 1, 1837-43, 
(1908) ; G. Kitson Clark : Peel and the Conservative 
Party, 1832-41, (1929) ; Lord Dalling and Hon. E. 
Ashley: Life of Lord Palmerston, (1870-6: revised and 
re-issued by Ashley, 1879) ; Ed.: Lord Esher: 
The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, her diaries, vol. 1, 
to August 1838, (1912) ; E. Halévy : The Triumph 
of Reform, 1830-41, (revised edition, 1950); S. 
Maccoby: English Radicalism, 1832-52, (1935) ; 
Ed. : C. S. Parker : Sir Robert Peel from his Private 
Papers, vol. 2, 1827-43, (1899) ; Ed.: Lloyd C. 
Sanders : Papers of William Lamb, 2nd Viscount 
Melbourne, (1889) ; Ed. : Lytton Strachey and Roger 
Fulford : The Greville Memoirs, vols. 3 and 4, 
1834-41, (1938 : many other editions of this diary) ; 
Lytton Strachey : Queen Victoria, (1921) ; Spencer 
cst. : Life of Lord Fohn Russell, vol. 1, to 1847 

1889). 

WILLIAM WALLACE AND ROBERT THE BRUCE, by 
Eric Linklater. Bain: Calendar of Documents ; 
Barbour : The Brus ; Barron : The Scottish War of 
Independence ; Fordun : Chronica gentis Scotorum ; 
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Froissart : Chronicles ; Gray of Heton : Scalacronica; 
B () A ¢ Hailes : Annals of Scotland ; Henry the Minstrel : 
P e ‘ e Wallace ; Lanercost Chronicle ; Mackenzie: The 


Battle of Bannockburn ; Maxwell : Robert the Bruce ; 
Rymer : Foedera. 


to all six continents 


THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH I, by J. E. 
Neale. J. E. Neale : Queen Elizabeth I (Cape, 19§2) ; 
Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1559-1581 (Cape, 
1953). 


THE DIPLOMACY OF KING EDWARD VII, by A. P. 
Ryan. Sidney Lee: King Edward VII, 2 vols., 
Macmillan; E. F. Benson: King Edward VII, 
Longmans ; Cambridge History of Foreign Policy, 
vol. 3, 1866-1919. 


THE CORONATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH I, by A. L. 
Rowse. The contemporary account in John Nichols’ 
The Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, vol. 1. Articles 
by C. G. Bayne and A. F. Pollard in English His- 
torical Review, vols. XXII, XXIV, XXV. 


RULER CULT, by Charles Seltman. A. D. Nock, 
“Notes on Ruler-Cult” in Fournal of Hellenic 
Studies, 48 (1928), p. 21 ff. ; Sir William Tarn : 
Alexander the Great, 1948 ; Antigonus Gonatas, 1913 ; 
F. E. Adcock : Cambridge Ancient History, vol. X. 
ch. xviii ; N. H. Baynes : Cambridge Ancient History, 
_ —o ee i G. V. Gentili : Illustrated — 
IR 8s Pe een ne oe ey ews, March 8th, 1952 ; Margaret Mann Phillips : 
GREAT BRITAIN * SPAIN * PORTUGAL Erasmus and the Northern anaes, 1949. 
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J. E. NEALE. Professor of English History at the 
University of London since 1927. Author of Queen 
Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Elizabeth, The _Age of Catherine de Medici, The 
Airways Terminal, S.W.1 (VIC 2323), 75 Regent Street, Elizabethan Political Scene, The Elizabethan House of 
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A. L. ROWSE. Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford. 
Author of Tudor Cornwall, The Spirit of English 
B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU History, The England of Elizabeth, etc. 


A. P. RYAN, C.B.E. Assistant Editor of The Times. 
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